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RICHARD CLEASBY’S NOTES ON THE VERCELLI CODEX 

(CONTINUED) 


By CHRISTINE E. FELL 


I have no intention of duplicating here any of the background 
material or references provided in my first article on Cleasby's 
Old English meditations. 1 Since I dealt then with all the short 
poems as well as the runic section of Elene this left only the 
remaining notes on Elene and those on Andreas unpublished. In this 
article I transcribe the rest of Cleasby's material on Elene 
(regrettably involving repetition of his opening comment) according 
to the same editorial conventions I observed previously. I hope to 
publish Cleasby on Andreas in a future volume of Leeds Studies in 
English. 

These notes on Elene include cross-references to Beowulf, 

Widsid, The Legend of St Andrew, Muspili, the Heliand, Piers 
Plowman and the Old English glosses to Prudentius. Cleasby commonly 
annotates in Latin, sometimes in German, once in Italian. 2 His 
etymological analogies include German, Gothic, Slavonic and 
Icelandic. Let other typewriters dwell on detailed differences 
between Cleasby's readings or conjectural emendations and those of 
later scholars. Here I observe merely that some of his conjectures 
reflect accurately the manuscript reading (which he had not seen) 
as distinct from the printed text at his disposal. 

The line numbers in square brackets reflect the line division 
in Elene according to Dr Gradon's edition. 3 I find some of Cleasby's 
readings (e.g. at 920b and 1104a) more convincing than Dr Gradon's 
glossary. 


22r 

The invention of the Cross 
e cod: vercell: 

The middle age term inventio Crucis is the cause of this title. It 
is in fact the "finding" or discovery of the cross; if one could 
not attribute the title to the above cause it would be a very 
equivocal one) 

v.12 [6b] 

heo : for hiw : our "hue", 
v.22 [lib] 

lind-geborga : "shield-protector" - 


or "defender". 
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v.40 [20b] 

hre6-goj?an: "the Reid-goths", v.114 [58a]. 


v.42 [21b] 

francan & hunas : Franca = "a Frank" therefore declines weak; Hun = 
"a Hun" - declines strong. 

v.46 [24a] 

wrifciene wal-hlencan : wrifcan signifies "to wreathe", "bind". I 
suppose it here means close, compressed bodies of men - almost 
as it were "interwoven": hlenca is no doubt for wlenca; wslwlencan 
means "bold in slaughter" = on the battlefield: might wri]?ene 
perhaps relate to their dress? 

v.49 [25b] 

heardingas? is this an epithet from heard = durus i.e. "the 
hardy" or "bold ones"? It cannot be connected with heard i.e. 
hyrde = pastor - the Huns being a pastoral shepherd tribe? It 
occurs again v.259 [130b]. 

[The initial word heardingas is in ink, as is the rest of this 
column of notes. The question mark and the comment are added in 
pencil presumably at a later stage.] 

v. 50 [26a] 

sweotole gesamnod : the Editor suggests sweote = turmus which is 
here I think unnecessary, but he is doubtless correct in the 
change at v.246 [124a], 

v.55 [28b], 

wael-rune: - "the slaughter-meeting" or "counsel, assembly"; 

(rune = consilium; Beowulf v.342 [172a]). It is a poetical term 
for a "field of battle"; also v.822 [411a]. 

v. 56 [29a] 

urig-federa : - "hoary-feathered" - urig = canus. It is in sound 
as like our "hoary" as the general word har signifying "hoary": 
again v.220 [111a]. (Schmeller says they still use a word urig 
in the sette communi in the signification garstig) . This may 
however be the Anglo-Saxon word horig = sordidus , squallidus . 

v.60 [31a] 

ofer burgenta : this is I suppose the country. Burgundy. 


v.65 [33b] 

awer : for ahwaer . 

v.69 [35b] 

fejpan trymedon : has trymedon a general nominative - "they ordered/ 
prepared/ exhorted the troops"? Or is it here intransitive - "the 
troops placed themselves in order"? 

v.70 [36a] 

eored cestum : if a dative it may signify "in" or "with battle" or 
"military pomp / grandeur"; if a plural as apposition to fe]?an it 
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should be eored-cysta : cyst is feminine, 
v.77 [39b] 

weorodes breahtme : here this again appears to signify "with the 
clash / crash / clangor of an army”; see v.410 [205b]; (thereby 
v.358 [180a]): beorhtme is no doubt only a transposition of the 
"r"; v.1732 [864a]. 

v.80 [41a] 

hergum ahyoan: Lye has the weak form hypian = devastare. 


v.85 [43b] 

g ud gelmcan : if written thus gelacan may be an infinitive; Lye 
has gelacan = capere / educere; thus bellum capere; bellum or 
copias educere-, but I am inclined to think gelsca is a substantive 
in the sense of dared-lacende ( rectius deared-lacende ) v.72 [37a] 
and as often used in Legend of St Andrew etc. and that gudgelacan 
should be written in one word; literally "the war-players" but 
in general "warriors", "those occupied in war". 

22v 

v.86 [44a] 

under earh-faere : "in arger fahrt or / oder Krieg's zug"? (see 
Legend of St Andrew v.2095 [1048a] also [Elene] v.230 [116a] and 
v. 477 [239a], 

v.106 [54a] 

hleowon ; for hleowan ; our "low", "bellow", 
v.107 [54b] 

hreowan : no doubt for hreopan : see Legend of St Andrew v.2312 
[1156b]. [Modern editors read MS hreopan , but the printed text 
of Appendix B which Cleasby is using has hreowan with the wynn 
spelling for w.] 

v.110 [56a] 

cafe to cease : caf = acer / promptus . cease : should this perhaps 
be ceaste ; ceast signifies contentio / jurgium & = "prompt to the 
strife"; but in Muspilli there is a word kosa which seems to 
have the same signification, which would quite correspond to 
Anglo-Saxon cease taking the c) to be long. 

v. 114 [58a] 

huna & hreda : hreda probably signifies here a nation as well as 
huna , and not merely the adjective hred = "fierce" in which 
[case] it should be hredan ; in a note at the bottom of the page 
stands hred-gotena signifying ? the Reid-goths who are mentioned 
as a separate Gothic tribe or nation in History. (See Beowulf 
v.884 [445a] hred-manna? ) [Klasber divides the words differently 
reading masgenhred manna] . Traveller’s Song v.13 and 114 [Widsip 
la and 57] also v.40 [20b] in this poem. 
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v.124 [63a] 

werod leste : it should I think be in one word like gymeleste and 
signifies "armilessness". 

v.128 [65a] 

hrora to-hilde : = pronorum ad pugnam; to hilde should doubtless 
be written in two words. 

v.141 [71b] 

swefnes woma : literally "the horror of a dream" "a vision". 

Legend of St Andrew v.253 [125a]. 

v.146 [74a] 

aenlicra: formosior , see Beowulf v.499 [251a]. It is literally 
singularis "unique". 

v. 150 [76a] 

eofor-cumble befceaht : this is "covered with (or under) a standard 
which was surmounted by the figure of a boar", (or perhaps a 
helmet so ornamented ?), because a "boar" was the common sign with 
the Germanic nations. They seem to have thought the Emperor 
Constantine must likewise have borne the same; see v.517 [259a], 

v.171 [86b] 

hreder-locan onspeon: should not this be onwreon? see also v.944 
and v.1346 [470b and 671b] in the Legend of St Andrew. 

v.183 [92b] 

mid frys beacne : beacen is neuter and the pronoun should also be 
in the dative ]am or jpam . 

v.200 [101a] 

herna : here is general masculine and the genitive plural hera 
v.250 etc. [126a], but it is here declined as though it were of 
the weak declension, either feminine or neuter. [Recent editors 
read heria , but Cleasby is following his printed text.] 

v.210 [106a] 

wreccan: should this perhaps be weccan or waeccan ? 
v.224 [113a] 

holtes gehleda: said of an Eagle. What is gehleda? There is a 
Slavonian word gljet = tugurium - if connected with this gehleda 
might perhaps be "inhabitant". [This last sentence is added in 
pencil presumably at a later date.] 


23r 

v.229 [115b] 

herga gring: I find no such word as gring ■ Should it be cring 
or gecring from cringan, occumbere. See also v.251 [126b] where 
haejaene grungon should I doubt not be hae];ene crungon = "fell" or 
gecrungon. 
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v.237 L119b] 

hilde naedran : "war adders or serpents" i.e. missile weapons; it 
ought to be written with a hyphen in one word. 

v. 248 [125a] 

gylden grima : nominative plural of feminine grime = cassis. 


v.253 [127b] 

instapes : Lye instape = confestim / extemplo. 


v.281 [141b] 

heaw was gescyrded : I can find no scyrdan in Lye, or gescyrdan. 

Is it perhaps of the same root as sceard = a "sherd" "broken 
piece"; heaw = hiw/heo color, species, forma - can it mean 
"their faces were disfigured"? see Legend of St Andrew v.2626 
[1313b]. 

v.301 [151b] 

Ipryd bord stenan : "the strong shields of stone" or as Grimm I 
believe explains bord-stena "a shield painted with colors pre¬ 
pared from minerals": bord stenan should perhaps be one word or 
is it perhaps a dative like fcreate in the preceding line? ( stanen 
= "of stone" = lapideus.) 

v.338 [170a] 

for ]?am here-magene ; does this mean "in the presence of the 
military force" = "army"? It would appear so from v.315 [158b]. 
(see v.1176 [586b] Legend of St Andrew). 

v. 358 [180a] 

for hergum ; "in the presence of troops / assembled masses"? see 
v.410 [205b], 

v.400 [200b] 

getengde : = prostravit ; (see Beowulf v.5513 [2758b] grunde getenge 
= humi prostrata). 

v.403 [202a] 

urslaw : should be unslaw = "not slow”. 
v.405 [203a] 

leod-gebyrga : see Beowulf v.535 [269a]. K[emble] translates 
civis, popularis; is it not rather populi or gentis protector?; 
from gebeorgan : ( gebyrgan ; beorht / byrht ; weor]?an / wyrjaan etc.) 

= servare, salvare. 

v.442 [221b] 

gehyrwan : Lye has only the weak form gehyrwian = exprobare, 
increpare; v.775 [387b] we find herwdon . 

v.455 [228a] 

salde : past participle; "fastened ships". 
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v.456 [228b] 

snude getenge : should this perhaps be sunde getenge = "lying upon 
the water, the sea, at anchor"; as eorjpan getenge "lying on the 
ground"?' 

v.457 [229a] 

Ba was on-cnawe: The Editor suggests below on-cnawen but I am 
inclined to think on-cnaewe which occurs more than once in this 
codex is a phrase like on-saege which occurs twice in Beowulf 
v.4148 [2076b], and 4962 [2483b]; the former signifying "known" 
and the latter "announced"; see too v.1544 [770b] Legend of St 
Andrew. 


23v 

v.462 [231b] 

at wendel-sa : this is here said of the Mediterranean, but is 
perhaps applicable to the "sea" in general from its as it were 
wending and turning round the whole earth. 

v.464 [232b] 

wracon : preterite of wrecan which here seems to signify 
peregrinare which Lye has under the form wracian . 

v.473 [237a] 

fifel-wag : it here undoubtedly signifies the "sea"; whether any 
particular part of it or if the Mediterranean was alone designed 
by this name I do not know; fifel is a still unexplained word. 

v.475 [238a] 

brim-]?isan: see Legend of St Andrew v.3313 [1657b]. 


v.477 [239a] 

ofer earh-geblond : what is earh? here is it the Germanic arg as 
it were "the dangerous sea"? see Legend of St Andrew v.2095 
[1048a] and 2661 [1331a]; or is it a mistake for ar or ara-geblond 
which is often used to express the sea? see also v.86 [44a] and 
230 [116a]. 

v.502 [251b] 

sande bewrecene: there is an old German word rechen see Schmeller 
Bales. Idioticon [Bayerische Worterbuch ?] which signifies "to 
cover": it is said of the fire which after a certain hour the law 
commanded to be "covered" with ashes; it is also there a strong 
verb but makes its participle geruchen; this bewrecene might 
possibly be the same word; see however Legend of St Andrew v.541 
[269b] waere bewrecene ; might this signify "covered/ surrounded/ 
sheltered by a guard or protector"? Lye has the verb berecan = 
"obscure" which is no doubt the same word as in Schmeller. 

v.503 [252a] 

aid y6-hofu: the old "wave habitations" a poetical term for a 
"ship". - 
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v.515 [257b] 

bill gecost : "the proved faulchion"; the participle occurs both 
in the form gecost and gecostod : infinitive costian and gecostan: 
see v.539 [269b]. 

v. 516 [258a] 

geatolic gud-scrud : I think geatolic signifies "magnificent" and 
the like (as Beowulf v.428 [215a] and 613 [308a]) see also [Elene] 
v.662 [331a]. 

v.532 [266a] 

ead-hredige : = "elate with prosperity", 
v.551 [275b] 

mid ]?a a»6elan cwen : an instance of mid with the accusative. 
v.558 [279a] 

medel-hengende : should this be hegende or is it the German 
verhangen in the signification "appoint", "command" in which 
Helen would be the subject. 

v.575 [287b] 

wordum negan : this expression occurs again v.770 [385a] and 1116 
[rectius 1118] [559b]. Kemble says in his note in the Appendix 

2nd edition to v.2637 [1318b] of Beowulf that they should be read 
hnaegan , transitive form of hmgan so that the meaning would be 
she "bowed them down" subdued them with words. 

v. 595 [297b] 

mid horu : "with filth": the nominative is horh (or horg ). This 
should be therefore probably a dative plural horum . 

v.601 [300b] 

]?urh ]?aet adele spald : spa Id is not in Lye; perhaps it is con¬ 
nected with spellan and may be the go spel which he preached. 

v.637 [318b] 

for eow ford : does this mean to speak "on" or "forwards" or "forth 
in your presence"? 

v.641 [320b] 

reonig-mode : I find no reonig or reonan or reonian in Lye but 
runian = mussitare; may it here signify "murmuring of mood" or 
should it perhaps be reowig for hreowig "repentant"? but see 
reonian v.1670 [833a] and reniend v.1762 [879a]; Legend of St 
Andrew v.1187 [592a] reonig mode occurs. 


24r 

v.644 [322a] 

gehdum geomre : (see Legend of St Andrew v.136 [66b];) also 
[Elene] v.1060 [531a]; 1218 [609b] ( gehdu i.q. gehdo ); 1337 [667b]. 
Icelandic ge<5 . [The last two words are a later addition in red 
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ink. The same pen has underlined the Andreas line number.] 
v.650 [325a] 

swa tiles swa trages : = meglio, peggio as the Italians say; 
"well or ill" as they were able; tregan = vexare; see also 
v.820 [410a], 

v.683 [341b] 

fcurh weres frige : "through the love of a man"? or may frige be 
the Gothic Ji|4^.ly = semen? 

v.690 [345a] 

ic frumjpa god: does David say this? frum]? = initium. 


v.717 [358b] 

drifed and jpirscefo: = "drives and thrashes" = "beats". 


v.718 [359a] 

god-dend : this is declined as a substantive and has therefore 
the accusative singular (as here) like the nominative; if a 
participle it must have been god-dende = "those who do them 
good" = "are kind to them". 

v.720 [360a] 

feogad : present indicative of feon = "to hate"; in v.712 [356a] 
we have the imperfect feodon . 

v.739 [369b] 

wid-roten : no such word in Lye: should not it perhaps be wid- 
jproten from ]?reatan = urgere, vexare etc. which verb in afcreat 
is used in the next line but one previous. 

v. 765 [382b] 

to salore: this is no doubt the name of a place; also v.1103 
[552a] . 

v.803 [40lb] 

aebylgd : the substantive "offence" from the verb abelgan , abylgan . 
v.806 [403a] 

jpeodon bealwa: I suppose feodon is for the dative jpeodum = "evils 
for" or "to the people". 

v.873 [436b] 

min yldra fmder: literally "my elder father" meaning I suppose 
"grandfather" as appears from v.877 [438b], 

v.878 [439-440a] 

eaferan wende : does not eaferan belong to the preceding and 
wende to the following? eaferan seems apposite to the dative 
feeder minum and wende hine of worulde appear to belong together; 
but as it appears from v.908 [454b] and 923 [462a] that the mean¬ 
ing of yldra feeder is that of simple "father" the same may be the 
case in *v.873 [436b] and the minum in v.877 [438b] should 





lo 


perhaps be sinum eaferan i.e. "to me the relator?" or to his son 
Simon. 

*It is not however so because the father's name is Simon (v.1059 
[530b]) whereas the grandfather's is Zacheus. [This last sentence 
is a marginal addition.] 

v.927 [464a] 

guma genga: I suppose for geonga = "young"? 


v.946 [473b] 

aeht besaeton : I am not certain as to the signification here: does 
it mean the wise men (udweotan) "beset, attacked his reputation"? 

v.991 [496a] 

he : must be for the plural hi, hie . 
v.996 [498b] 

he : this seems to be St. Paul - a sudden change of subject, 
v.1040 [521a] 

for ofer [pearfe : I imagine this should be for eower fcearfe. 


v.1058 [530a] 

sewde: this seems to be for segde, see Legend of St Andrew v.1487 
[742a] . 

v.1077 [539b] 

butan ]?ec nuda: this should doubtless be nu 5a see v.1325 [661b]. 


24v 

v.HOO [550b] 

hreowon friccan : should no doubt be hreopon , see Legend of St 
Andrew v .2312 [1156b]. 

v.llll [556a] 

leod-gebyrgean : nominative plural: "heads" or "superiors", 
"protectors of the people", perhaps magistracy; see Beowulf 
v.535 [269a], 

v.1135 [568a] 

torn-geni61an : see remarks to v.2093 [1048b] of Legend of St 
Andrew; here torn-genidlan is a nominative plural, "the enraged" 
or "bitter enemies"; see [Flene] v.1219 [610a]; 1404 [701a]; 

2617 [1306a]. 

v.1149 & 50 [575a & b] 

and jaaes in life / lige ne wyrded : "and of this in life / there 
shall be no lie"; i.e. I say it and I will put it into execution. 

v.1153 [577a] 

fcurh [rectius mid ] faecne gefice : I do not find gefice in Lye. 

I am inclined to think the root is the same as the preceding fsec; 
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so that there is both in the letter and the sense an alliterative 
sense. 

v.1158 [579b] 

& eower hra bryttad : there are two bryttian s: one signifies 
frangere / dispensare , the other occupare, frui; the latter is 
that here used. 

v.1161 [580b] 

awundrad : should I think be asundrad . 
v.1163 [581b] 

gesedan : effari, elogui; it seems another form of gesecgan . 
v.1165 [583a] 

wrigon under womma sceatum : here sceat seems used in its proper 
sense, as the Anglo-Saxon form of the Gothic STi^TlT OHG scog; 
the "hem", "fold" then "lap", as sinus in Latin, the German 
schoos■ "which you cover (as it were) under the folds - hide in 
the lap of your iniquities". 

v.1167 [584a] 

bedyrnan : seems to have the same signification as bemidan = latere 
and to be construed as in Latin with the accusative; in general 
it signifies "to conceal" see v.1204 [602b]. 

v. 1219 [610a] 

oncyrran rex-genidlan : = turn aside (or make any impression upon) 
the royal enemy, or hatred; it may here be either; rex in its 
Latin form is curious here & cannot but remind us that the same 
word in Gothic is JtGIK.5 ; is the rex by the poet intended to 
be Germanic or Romanic - it is moreover said of a Queen, Helen. 

It occurs again v.2089 [1041b] where ece rex is used for "God"; 
see v.1135 [568a]; 1404 [701a], 

v.1231 [615a] 

streac and hnesce : this should I think be stearc and hnesce , i.e. 
"strong and weak": hnesce = tener, mollis in Lye. 

v.1239 [618b] 

]ponne he bega beneah : what is beneah ? see Invention of the Cross 
[rectius Legend of St Andrew] v.2318 [1159b] and 3407 [1705b] 
benohton and benohte . 

v.1251 [624b] 

rador : for rodor or roder ; it occurs frequently in this poem, 
v.1293 [645b] 

troiana : this seems a nominative plural which one would not 
expect from the form (= "trojans”). One would expect troiane 
like Dene, Romane, Engle etc. 
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V. 1297/8 [647b/648a] 

ponne peos sj)ele gewyrd / geara gongum : "when this race was in the 
evolution of years"? (I cannot make a satisfactory sense) [This 
note in pencil - presumably added later.] 

v.1309 [653b] 

swa some : = "also" = pari ter. 

V. 1320 [659a] 

peoda gebajru: does this mean the manners of the people or how 
they conducted themselves? See Legend of St Andrew v.3139 [1570b]: 
Lye has gebero = exegestus. [The last sentence is a marginal 
addition in pencil.] 

v. 1324 [661a] 

haleru cydan : should perhaps be hmledes or haeledum as v.1344 
[671a] . 

v.1338 & 9 [668a & b] 

a tweon swidost / wende him trage hnagre : I do not understand these 
two lines; for trag see v.650 [325a]. [The comment here is in 
pencil.] 

v.1371 [684b] 

ne pa wisan cann : "auch kenne ich die art und weise nicht". 
v.1387 [692b] 

scealcas ne galdon : gagldan = morari , is probably a contraction of 
qe-eldan, ge-yldan, but the alliteration here does not happen to be 
on this word, also v.2006 [lOOOb] but there is also a word gaelan , 
morari of which galdon may be the preterite. [There are pencil 
lines through the whole of this entry but so faint that I cannot 
be sure the intention was to delete it.] 

v. 1390 [694a] 

siomode in sorgum : here is another proof that seomian signifies 
manere as well as onerare; see Legend of St Andrew v.396 [rectius 
369, 183a] and Beowulf v.601 [302a] . 

v.1404 [701a] 

fram hungres genidlan : genidle is here the nominative odium, 
tormentum; "from the hate" or "torment of hunger". 

v.1409-11 [703b-704b] 

is pes haeft to dan strang / prea-nyd [pas pearl / & pes proht to 
pas heard : in these three lines to dan , paes and to pas have all 
three the same signification. 

v.1451 [724a] 

elnes oncydig : I am not clear as to the meaning of this; oncydig 
is not in Lye; cypan signifies "to manifest" "make known"; he has 
also ondcypignes = scientia; can it mean "known for virtue / valor" 
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= "of approved valor / force"? Lye has in supplement oncydan = 
objurgare see Legend of St Andrew v.2358 [1179b]. 

v.1485 [741a] 

ymb-sealde ; = umgeben from syilan = geben i.e. "surrounded", 
v.1499 [748a] 

woda : wo3 = facundia. X should almost have expected gastas . 
v.1528 [762b] 

sceolu: our "shoal" or "school of whales" also v.2608 [1301b] 
also 1674 [835a]; see Beowulf v.2634 [1317a] scale ; 3922 [1963b] 
scole . 

v.1575 [785b-787b] 

]?a ]?u mihta god / gehywdest {pain eorle / on fra ae]pelan tid / under 
beorh-hlide / ban josephes : I am not clear as to this passage; 
gehywdan signifies formare , fingere , and I suppose ban Josephes 
is the accusative - "the bones" or "the body of Joseph"? Does 
on ]ca (bam?) adelan tid mean "in that noble hour"? beorh-hlide 
"on the descent" or "side of the mountain"? 

v.1636 [816a] 

pst ]3u mane sie : what is mane? It would almost appear it must 
have the signification of "mindful" in connexion with gemyndig 
v.1640 [818a]. 


25v 

v.1651 [823b] 

stan-greopum : I do not find greop in Lye; does it mean our 
"group" "mass"? 

v.1662 [829a] 

turf-hagan : I imagine this does not mean more than "earth-pit" 
or "hole" in which the crosses were buried. 

v.1670 [833a] 

in barn reonian hofe : there is no reonian in Lye; I have thought 
it should perhaps be reoman for ruman "in the spacious place" or 
"cave" but see v.641 [320b]; and 1762 [879a]. 

v.1680 [838a] 

leahtra fruman : this must be an error as it is God or Christ who 
is spoken of, for leahter signifies vitium, crimen etc; fruman 
is a genitive and it should certainly either be leohtan , 
adjective, or leohtes or plural leohta substantive i.e. "of the 
bright, shining Lord" or "of the Lord of light" most probably the 
latter; but fruman may be nominative plural in apposition to hie 
that they, the authors of, or leaders in wickedness, did not obey 
Christ. 
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v.1687 [841b] 

sy66an beacening : is beacening the same as beacen? but if a neuter 
haligre in the next line should be halig ; if a masculine, haligne . 

v.1693 [844b] 

fede gestas : "the active guests" see Beowulf v.3947 [1976a] etc. 
v.1700 [848a] 

collen-ferh6e : in the same sense of "bold" as in Beowulf, Judith 
etc. 

v.1714 [855b] 

geswearc: ge-sweorcan; verb; neuter; "to grow dark" = caligare ; 
see Beowulf v.3576 [1789b]; 3471 [1737a]; 3531 [1767a]. 

v.1747 [871b] 

gefaerenne man: i.e. "dead man"; German hin gefahren; hin geschieden. 


v.1762 [879a] 

rihtes reniend : this reniend is probably the reonian which occurs 
v.641 [320b]; & 1672 [833a], If it were here for runiend I should 
conjecture rihtes were an error for wihtes or wihte and wihte 
reniend might signify "in no sort murmuring": wiht is a feminine 
so that wihtes is out of order unless a sort of standard form like 
nihtes from niht could be supposed. 

v.1795 [895b] 

swa him a scyle : wesan is understood. 

v.1845 [920b] 

getynde : = irritavit . 

v.1853 [924b] 

gen ic findan ne can : what does this gen mean? 
v.1855 [925b] 

widercyr widdan : does this mean wi6 dan = dort or dahin- dagegen- 
or is it casus obliquus of widde which signifies vinculum, 
tormentum etc. 

v.1875 [935b-936a] 

him was halig gast / befolen faste : what is the infinitive of 
this verb befolen? 

v.1878 [937a] 

weallende gewilt : is this gewilt from wellan "to spring forth" 
so that the two w's are both in the letter and meaning alliter¬ 
ative? = "boiling, gushed forth"? 

v.1918 [957a] 

oferswidende: I think this should be oferswi)?enne. 


v.1924 [960a] 

& swa uncydlic [rectius uncydig]: does this mean "and so void of 
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knowledge"? 
v.1967 [981a] 

ricene to rade : ricene the same as recene = confestim, illico; to 
rade "to the journey": rad is not only used of horse-back journies 
but is applicable both to sea & land. 

26r 

v. 1988 [991b] 

gad in burgum : gad = "lack", German mangel ; see Beowulf v.1314 • 

[660b]; 1892 [949b]; where K[emble] translates erroneously "goad". 

v.1989 [992a] 

feorran geferede : should be geferedra . 

V.2013 [I003b-1004b] 

gif hie brim-nesen / ond gesundne sib / settan mosten : Lye has 
settan = possidere which is perhaps here the signification; "if 
they should come to possess (arrive at) the brim-nesen " i.e. the 
sea promontories of their own country & (accomplish / have) a 
fortunate voyage: or settan may perhaps be a technical term in 
sea voyages. [Cleasby has written und instead of ond but his 
comments show this to have been a slip of the pen not an error in 
reading; he has also added the word steer in pencil perhaps 
wondering if this might be the "technical term" that settan 
represents.] 

v.2041 [1017b] 

craftum getyde : = "skilled in (handi)crafts". 
v.2046 [1020a] 

stan-gefogum : the German fuge = coimuissura. 


v .2050 [1022a] 

weord of roderum : weord appears to be the preterite of a verb, 
but I am at a loss as to its signification. 

v.2062 [1028a] 

aedelu anbroce : what is anbroce? Lye has brocian = opprimere, 
vexare; broc = miseria , tribulatio , & broce usus; if an is for 
un it may mean "secure", "unvexed" or the like. 

v.2064 [1029a] 

wra]iu : = "protection". 

v.2089 [1041b] 

ece rex : see v.1219 [610a], 

v.2110 [1052a] 

gefetian: here signifies to "bring" or "send". 
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v.2134 [1064a] 

geneahhe : ? also v.2321 [1157a]. 

v.2154 [1074a] 

rode rodera cining : should not this be a genitive, cininges? 
v.2161 & 65 [1077b & 1079b] 

mec fcara nagla gen // pa fce in foldan gen : what is the meaning of 
these gens ? They are differently accented and appear to be 
substantives, gym - "possession" from gyman? [The last four 
words are added faintly in pencil]. 

v.2170 [1082a] 

reonig reoted : for reonig see v.641 [320b]; 1670 [833a]; 1762 
[879a]; for reoted see Legend of St Andrew v.3421 [1712b]; it 
may signify "murmuring laments", "cries" or "sheds tears": 
reotan = crepitare , strepere or as stated Legend of St Andrew 
v.3421 [1712b] lacrymare. 

v. 2214 [1104a] 

leort fca tacen ford : Lye has leort = admisit which is no doubt 
the signification here; "he permitted to go forth" i.e. "sent 
forth": leoran signifies general transire , migrare. 

v.2218 [1106a] 

e]?igean : is this the same as y|?ian , y]?egean = fluctuare, 
redundare ? 

v.2220 [1107a] 

hale da gergedu: I think there should be no stroke over the u. 


v.2225 [1109b] 

sunnan beorhtra : Is this a dative (or ablative) after the com¬ 
parative beorhtra? 

v.2233 [1113b] 

qrunde getenge: humi recumbentes. 


v.2274 [1134a] 

wira gespon : a necklace or at least neck or breast ornament of 
gold wires, see Vision of Pierce Ploughman & Beowulf v.2055 
[1031a]; 4821 [2413a]. also v.2533 [Elene 1263a]. [The last 
reference is a red ink marginal addition.] 

v. 2276 [1135a] 

cwene willa heo : what is this heo? should it perhaps be hloh or 
hleoh "laughed", "smiled"; "her will / wish smiled at her / was 
satisfied / accomplished"? 

v.2277 [1135b] 

on cneow sette: can leofne [rectius leohte or leohtne] geleaf an 
mean the nails which are here the object of this belief? [ leohtne 
is in the Appendix B text, MS leohte the editor's footnote.] 
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v.2339 [1166a] 

[peodscipe : = disciplina. 

v.2357 [1175a] 

meare to midlum : "on the horse's bit"; midi = lupatum. 

v.2434 [1213b] 

lefe cwomon : "the sick/ defective came": the word occurs in the 
Heliand; & gloss to Prudentius debilis. [The last five words are 
a marginal addition in pencil]. 

v.2469 [1231a] 

dream unhwilen : = "permanent joy", 
v.2476-8 [I234b-1235b] 

"which (cross) the high ruler of all Empires covered wretchedly"; 
earme I take to be an adverb; if it had been the substantive it 
would have been in the plural earmum ; besides it was not with his 
arms alone that he covered it - see Legend of St Andrew v.1935 
[966b]. 


Finit 



"Richard Cleasby's Notes on the Vercelli Codex", Leeds Studies in English, 
n.s. 12 (1981) pp.13-42. 

I am grateful to various colleagues at Nottingham University in the 
Departments of English Studies, Slavonic Studies and German who have 
helped me to sort out some of Cleasby's less legible excursions into 
other languages. 


Cynewulf's "Elene", ed. P.O.E. Gradon (London, 1958). 





THE SOURCE OF THE ST BRENDAN STORY IN THE 
SOUTH ENGLISH LEGENDARY 


By SIMON LAVERY 

The St Brendan story was one of the most popular in the Middle Ages, 
as the number of redactions and manuscripts, as well as the manu¬ 
script distribution, show. Not surprisingly, a version of the story 
is incorporated in the South English Legendary 1 (SEL). Recently 

there has been a resurgence of interest in the SEL, principally 

• • 0 

through the studies of Manfred Gorlach who, however, expressed 
some doubts about the sources from which the SEL compiler drew his 
Brendan material. 3 The present essay is an attempt to clarify these 
sources. 

During the Middle Ages the most common version of the Brendan 
story was the Latin Navigatio Sancti Brendani (NSB). Recent work 
by Orlandi has demonstrated that this version was composed in 
Ireland, early in the ninth century. 1 * The Latin text achieved 
immense popularity: about 130 MSS survive from all parts of Europe. 5 
Given the popularity of the work, it is not surprising that vernacu¬ 
lar translations soon appeared. The earliest of these is in Anglo- 
Norman, but there followed many others in Italian, Provenqal, 
Catalan, German, Dutch, Middle Irish, Continental French, Norwegian, 
and English. 6 

Not a conventional "Vita" of a saint, the story resembles 
Celtic "immrama" or adventure stories, with a Christian colouring. 

It relates how Brendan is moved to quit his Irish abbey, choose a 
party of monks and put to sea on nautical pilgrimage in a small 
leather coracle to seek the Promised Land of the Saints. Before 
departing they are joined by a small group of latecomers, whose 
diverse fates form a connecting thread throughout the episodic 
narrative, which relates an extraordinary sequence of fortuitous 
events as the monks sail in circles and liturgical cycles for seven 
years, returning each year to spend Easter in the Paradise of Birds 
and Christmas on the Island of the Community of St Ailbe. Before 
they finally reach their goal they also visit the Isle of Three 
Choirs, the Island of Grapes, the Crystal Pillar, a fiery hell where 
Judas suffers torment, and the Island of Paul the Hermit. 

The Anglo-Norman poem is preserved in five manuscripts and one 
major fragment. 7 Three of the four manuscripts which contain the 
author's prologue name his patron as Queen Adeliza, who became 
Henry I's second wife in 1121. In the fourth manuscript the name 
"Mahalt" appears; this was Maud (or Matilda), who married Henry in 
1110, and who died in 1118. Scholars cannot agree to which queen 
the poet originally dedicated his work, but a date early in the 
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twelfth century is sufficient for our purposes here. The identity 
of the poet, "li apostoiles danz Benedeiz" (1.8), remains unknown. 

He was almost certainly a cleric, but the title "apostoiles" is 
obscure in this context: it might refer to his status as a monk, 
papal emissary or legate. 8 

Benedeit's octosyllabic verse is the earliest of its kind in 
Anglo-Norman, its content, tone and form being suited to a sober 
reading aloud to a small courtly group at the Queen's command. 
Superficially hagiographic in subject, the poem has much in common 
with the slightly later romances. 9 It is also the first literary 
work in French to use Celtic material. No hint of a source is 
given, but 1.11 suggests that Benedeit also wrote a Latin version 
("en letre") which has not survived, and which perhaps proved so 
popular that he turned it into French ("en romanz"). This version, 
in turn, was later reworked into Latin verse and prose. 10 

It is usually thought that Benedeit based his poem on a version 
of NSB now lost: the plots are very similar, and there are several 
verbal echoes, 11 but Benedeit makes a number of changes to the 
Latin text as we know it, as we shall see. A more coherent, vivid 
narrative than the Latin NSB results from these changes; yet the 
Latin is still clearly discernible as the fundamental source for 
the Anglo-Norman. 

There soon followed translations of the Brendan story into 
Middle English. First came the story incorporated in SEL (last 
quarter of the thirteenth century); this was turned into prose (as 
an additional legend) for the Gilte Legende (after 1438), which in 
turn was used as a source for Caxton's version in the Golden Legend 
(1483). The question is, which text or texts formed the basis for 
these Middle English translations? NSB is generally thought to be 
the source, but it has been suggested that the compiler of SEL used 
Benedeit's poem to supplement the Latin. 12 I would argue that SEL 
shows no signs of deriving from the Anglo-Norman poem, and that the 
Latin NSB was used as the basis. In order to demonstrate this 
argument, I have chosen twelve crucial passages in the story where 
the relationships between the three texts may readily be examined 
side by side. For convenience I summarise the material and trans¬ 
late from the Latin and Anglo-Norman giving line-references to the 
original texts. 13 I reserve comment until afterwards. 


NSB 


SEL 


P (= Benedeit) 


1 . 


Ch.1: Prologue : 
Brendan's royal 
lineage given. He 
is "father of nearl; 
3,000 monks" (1-4). 1 


Sein Brendan pe 
holyman was gend 
("yonder") of 
Irlonde/Monk he 
was of hard lyf 
as ich vnder- 
stonde/Of fastynge 
and penance inou . 
and abbod he was 


Royal lineage; 
Brendan is said to 
have sacrificed 
wealth and status 
to become a monk; 
3,000 monks under 
him (19-38). 
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NSB SEL 


2. Ch.6: The Uninhabi¬ 
ted Island . A 
friendly dog leads 
the monks to an 
aula. Ch.7: One 
latecomer dies in 
this hall, repent¬ 
ing after stealing 
a silver bridle. 
(Cf. Item 6) 

3. Ch.11: The Para¬ 
dise of Birds. 

The talking bird's 
wings sound "like 
a handbell" ( sicut 
tintinnabula ) 

(29) . 

4. Ch.12: The Com¬ 
munity of Ailbe . 

"An elder of great 
gravity" meets the 
monks on their 
landing (18). 

5. [Not present.] 


6. Ch.17: The Isle 
of Three Choirs 
(Cf. item 2). The 
pleasant fate of 
the second late¬ 
comer monk. 

7. Ch.19: The Gryphon . 
Just as a gryphon 
is about to devour 
the monks, it is 
intercepted and 
killed by a bird 
which in the pre¬ 
vious chapter 
brought them fruit 
from the Isle of 
Grapes. 


pere/Of a pousond 
monkes (1-4). 

The dog leads the 
monks to a fair 
halle (121). The 
episode of the 
thieving monk is 
not included. 


As a vipele 
("fiddle") is 
wyngen were (186). 


A uair old man & 
swupe hor (261). 


[Not present.] 
[Not present.] 


The bird which 
saves the monks 
from the gryphon 
is identified as 
the one they had 
spoken to in the 
Paradise of Birds 
(432-6). 


P (= Benedeit) 


No dog; description 
of city and house - 
called castel (267) 
or Paleiz (273) - 
much embellished: 
crystal, gold and 
jewels abound. The 
monk steals a golden 
chalice. 


The wings are "like 
the sound (lit. 
striking) of a bell" 
(510 and note). 


The monks are 
frightened (655) by 
the old man's great 
size (654). 


The Life of St Ailbe 
(721-736). 

[Not present.] 


A vivid and dramatic 
battle is described, 
in which a fiery 
dragon of splendid 
ferocity destroys the 
much larger gryphon 
(1016-26). 
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NSB SEL P (= Benedeit) 


8. Ch.22: The Crystal 
Pillar. 

[Not present.] 

Much expanded and 
embellished version 
of NSB (1063-1112). 

9. Ch.2 5: Unhappy 

tweie tounge (523); 

This detail not 

Judas. A cloth 
hangs before him 
supported by "two 
iron forks" (4, 

44). 15 These 
forks had origin¬ 
ally been given 
by Judas to the 
priests of the 
temple. 

tongen (571). 16 

present, though the 
Judas episode as a 
whole much expanded. 

10. Ch.26. The Island of 

Paul the Hermit. The 3 narratives give 

different accounts of 
stage of his life: 

the number of years 

Paul spent at each 

His age was 140 
years. 

His age was 120. 

His age was 140. 

He lived on the 

He lived on the 

He lived on the 

island for 90 years. 

island for 70 years. 

. island for 90 years. 

He spent 60 years 

He spent 40 years 

He spent 60 years by 

by a spring. 

by a spring. 

a spring. 

He lived for 30 

He lived for 30 

He lived for 30 years 

years on fish 

years on fish 

on fish brought by 

brought by otter. 

brought by otter. 

otter. 

On arrival at the 

On arrival at the 

On arrival at the 

island he was 50 

island he was 50 

island he was 50 

years old. 

years old. 

(605-64) 

years old. 

(1503-1606) 

11. Ch.28. The Promised 

LI.691-700 give an 

LI.1729-67 give a 

Land of the Saints. 

abridged descrip¬ 

much expanded 

L1.12ff. give a 

tion. 

description. 


description of this 
earthly paradise. 

(Cf. the account of 
it in Ch.l by the 
hermit Barinthus.) 

12. Ch.28. A youth tells Lo he sede her is [Not present.] 

the monks that they pat lond . pat je 
were unable to find habbep isogt wide/ 
the Promised Land And lengore hadde ac 

for so long because oure Louerd wolde . 

God wanted to show pat ge ssolde abide/ 

them "his varied For ge ssolde in pis 

secrets in the great grete se . is priuetes 
ocean" (25-7). 17 ise[o] (707-9). 



I shall discuss my selected passages in three groups: (1) 
places where SEL and NSB agree against P; (2) places where SEL 
appears to offer independent material; (3) places where SEL and P 
appear to agree against NSB. 18 It is my intention to show that SEL 
does not, as has been suggested (see note 12), draw upon P for its 
material, but that it does use NSB. Where SEL offers material 
apparently independent of NSB and P, it will be seen that this can 
be accounted for without having to posit the existence of a lost 
third source. Finally, I shall demonstrate that cases of congruence 
between SEL and P are inconclusive evidence of borrowing from the 
Anglo-Norman poem by the Middle English author. 


Group One: Items 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 

A number of the items in this group are characteristic examples 
of opportunities for expansion which are taken up in P but ignored 
in SEL. One of the outstanding features of P, and one which may 
reflect the tastes of its noble audience, is its indulgence in 
lengthy descriptions of colourful, exotic or dramatic material, 
which seem to be of Benedeit's invention. In items 5 and 11 P 
gives elaborate accounts of the Life of Ailbe (and elsewhere 19 of 
the sumptuous treasures owned by the Ailbe community) and the 
delights of the Promised Land. None of the material from P's 
expansions in such cases is found in SEL. Other examples occur in 
P's unique treatment in item 2 of the riches seen in the Uninhabited 
Island; of the gorgeous altar on the Crystal Pillar (in item 8); of 
lurid, extensive details of Judas's torments (1353-1426). Benedeit 
exploits the story's dramatic and striking features and amplifies 
them for the entertainment of his audience (e.g. the fight of 
gryphon and dragon, 1019-26; the two sea-monsters, 898-915, 933-52). 
SEL attenuates these features, and adopts none of P's elaborations. 
Instead it always follows closely, usually in abridged form, the 
Latin version. 

In item 7 (the gryphon fight) P fully exploits the potential 
spectacle which NSB narrates in its usual economical fashion. The 
substitution in P of a dragon for NSB’s bird is technically shrewd, 
for in the Latin text the bird reappears from an episode which P 
omits: it is the helpful bird from ch.18, the Isle of Grapes, which 
dropped fruit into the monks' boat. SEL misreads the Latin and 
describes the wrong bird (the one from ch.ll - The Paradise of 
Birds). This mistake arises from SEL's close adherence to the 
Latin source and not from P, availability of which could have helped 
out the English translator. 

In item 9, despite omitting NSB's reference to the origin of 
Judas's forks, SEL closely follows the Latin version by including 
a reference to the "tongs" - not included by P. But P's consider¬ 
able expansion of the Judas episode as a whole finds no echo in 
SEL. 


Finally in this group, item 12 indicates how the fundamental 
aims of the three authors compare. In NSB the purpose of the 
voyage is "to satisfy curiosity and exhibit marvels . Evidently 
there is a didactic aim as well; this will be discussed below. In 
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SEL, as item 12 shows, this motif of curiosity is adopted from the 
Latin. P, however, tends to reduce such elements in its narrative, 
favouring the inclusion of edifying lessons learnt from each of the 
marvels and ordeals described. 21 Benedeit's monks are fated to 
plunge ever on (793-6) into adventure and the unknown as God wills, 
learning as they go to trust in his superior power. The vivid 
narrative is set against a highly moral background in which idle 
curiosity has no place. 22 "From a mere odyssey it becomes a pil¬ 
grim's progress, in which the pilgrims pass through a graduated 
series of trials and so fit themselves to taste the joys of para¬ 
dise". 23 SEL is in the spirit of NSB in this respect, not of P. 

Group Two: Items 1, 2, 3, 8, 10 

In this group appears material found only in SEL, or which SEL 
alone omits. In item 1 the number of monks under Brendan appears 
as 1,000 only in SEL; P and NSB both give the figure 3,000. The 
variant is insignificant, since both are large round numbers, and 
hagiographers are traditionally vague about such matters. It is 
certainly insufficient evidence for the existence of a lost third 
source. 

The Thieving Monk's omission from SEL (item 2) is more impor¬ 
tant, and its explanation will involve some discussion of the 
membership of the group of monks, in which SEL differs from both 
NSB and P. In SEL there are twelve monks (1.83) plus two late¬ 
comers (11.99-100). NSB and P have fourteen plus three. But SEL 
is only 734 lines long, where P has 1834 lines and NSB's prose 
version is also considerably longer than SEL. This example of 
omission is typical of the way in which SEL abbreviates the text. 

By having only two latecomers it is able to omit the whole Thieving 
Monk episode, allowing for just one good and one bad fate for these 
additions to the party, but whereas the dreadful end of the sinful 
monk is described in full (11.500-15) the other is left vague. 

In NSB at the start of the voyage Brendan prophesies one good 
fate and two bad for the three latecomers of this version, and the 
prophecy is repeated for those still remaining by the Ailbe abbot 
in Ch.12. This second prophecy is omitted in P but occurs in SEL, 
where the abbot declares that one monk will go to the Isle of 
Anchorites and the other to helle al quik (11.331-2). According 
to NSB the good monk actually goes to the Isle of Three Choirs, a 
place which does not appear in SEL which never in fact confirms the 
fate of the good latecomer. 

P's treatment of the latecomers is more complex. Benedeit 
retains NSB's three latecomers and Brendan's prophecy of sinister 
fates for two of them and Paradise for the third. 24 The repentant 
death of the Thieving Monk disposes of the first sinful latecomer 
(NSB Ch.7; P,11.309-55). The second sinner is dispatched as in 
SEL, being dragged wailing and cursing to the fiery mountain of hell 
by demons (NSB Ch.24; P,11.1195-1202). This version contains no 
Ailbe prophecy and, like SEL, no Isle of Three Choirs either, so it 
has to contrive a suitable demise for its remaining latecomer. This 
takes place, in highly obscure and mysterious circumstances when the 



monk simply vanishes from the boat (11.1494-5). Brendan's 
"explanation" in 11.1500-04 only clouds the issue further. 25 In 
none of these inventions and changes from the Latin is P followed 

by SEL, even when SEL itself differs from NSB. Where it might have 

been expected to use material from P, SEL shows no sign of doing 
so. As for SEL's alteration of the size of the party from 14 to 
12: this seems to be an obvious biblical echo. 26 

As for the other differences in this group, SEL's substitution 

in item 3 of "fiddle" for "bell" may be accounted for either by its 

author's misunderstanding of the Latin, or by his employment 
generally of an unadorned, homely style. SEL is written in plain 
manner in the vernacular for an audience of no great sophistication. 
Hence it has none of P's courtly expansions and embellishments. 

This accounts for its not including the Crystal Pillar (item 8), 
whereas P takes advantage of yet another opportunity to display its 
ornate style. The differences in SEL's item 10 - the numbers of 
years spent at various periods on Paul's island - may be seen in 
the light of hagiographical accounts of ascetic saints, in which 
large or mystically "perfect" or religiously significant numbers 
often figure in the story, with little relation to chronological 
verisimilitude. 27 Such numbers may come from the Bible, or from 
seminal hagiographical legends such as the Vita Antonii. Further 
unique SEL additions appear in 11.109-10; 202-3; 288-9; 345; 422; 
493-4; 549. All are brief, and attributable to the imagination of 
the Middle English author alone. 


Group Three: Item 6 

The only major item in this group is a point of omission 
shared by SEL and P: the Isle of Three Choirs. I have already 
shown how the absence of this episode in SEL leaves the fate of the 
good latecomer undecided - a loose end which P at least attempts to 
tie up. This large, shared omission seems, however, characteristic 
of a common attitude to certain kinds of material in SEL and P, 
which both tend to omit episodes in which little opportunity for 
homiletic comment arises. They likewise leave out NSB's lengthy 
quotations of liturgical versicles or descriptions of rites. Thus 
in NSB Ch.ll (the Paradise of Birds) the lists of hours sung by 
the birds are much reduced in SEL and P. Versicles and hymns 
appearing elsewhere in NSB are not found in SEL or P; 2B and NSB's 
frequent references to monastic offices and rules are likewise 
greatly reduced or omitted. 29 The authors of SEL and P, on the 
other hand, share a liking for episodes which lend themselves to 
practical didactic homily, rather than pious quotation or monastic 
celebration. SEL, however, when the chance for homiletic comment 
arises, tends to interpolate its own material, and not to appro¬ 
priate it from P. Since this shared preference for homily is not 
backed up by actual material in common, the obvious conclusion is 
that P was not available to the composer of SEL. Cases where SEL 
invents its own moralising remarks, without deriving material from 
P, are found at 11.53; 65-6; 283-6; 512; 562-70; 717-20, etc.. 
Interpolations in P are longer, and independent of SEL: e.g. 11.241- 
4; 359-68; 371-6; 819-20; 953-7; 1172-82. With this similarity in 
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the types of additions in the two poems where they point a moral, 
it is unlikely that SEL would not have borrowed some of P's fluent, 
almost formulaic inventions in such passages, had they been access¬ 
ible. As it is, when SEL does deviate from NSB, it reveals no 
influence at all from P. 

Only once does SEL display a distinctively original, idiomatic 
touch in its additions to the story, at 11.491-4: 

Hou j?inc]? 30U qua]? sein Brandan . was ]?is a murie pas 
We ne wilne]? come here namore . an end of helle it was 
And ]?e deuel [en] hopede wel of us . habbe iheued a god 
cas 

And ihered be[o] Iesu Crist . hi caste ambes as 

The other interpolations are less happy. At 1.549 the author places 
a tag in praise of the Virgin; at 1.624 a reference to St Patrick's 
Purgatory which would please his audience; further minor additions 
appear at 11.728-34. Innumerable other locutions of this insignifi¬ 
cant type appear throughout the text (e.g. at 11.15-17, 19-20, 22, 
33, 44-5, 50). In most cases they result from necessary shifts from 
NSB to accommodate the rhyme, and are always commonplace. These 
"original" expressions often repeat themselves (e.g. 11.411, 413); 
favourite adjectives are used as padding - luper , grislich , uairj 
rhymes are over-employed (e.g. inou/drou} (s)ende/(w)ende - twice 
in 11.701-4; beo/seo). Line-filling is common (11.342, 460, 463-4, 
etc.) and invention limited (1.507 repeated at 1.552). Figures of 
speech are few and cliched (1.40: brijtore . . . panne pe sonne-, 
1.376: stille so eni ston). The homespun style produces the rather 
charming idea of fish at one hepe (1.445), but goes on in uninspired 
fashion to say they looked aslepe (1.446) for an easy rhyme 
(repeated in 11.453-4). These are typical examples of how the SEL 
author constantly includes material of his own (i.e. not found in 
NSB), but he never resorts to P for ideas, phrases or descriptive 
touches. Instead for his additions he draws upon a limited and 
common stock of expressions and formulae consisting almost entirely 
of cliches and hackneyed colloquialisms. It is unnecessary to 
postulate a further text now lost in order to account for this 
material. 


Conclusion 

The items from my three groups show first that the source of 
SEL in most passages is manifestly the Latin and not the Anglo- 
Norman text: SEL usually adopts NSB's version, not P's. Many more 
examples may be found where an alternative option to NSB was avail¬ 
able to SEL in P's text; but in these instances SEL always sticks 
to NSB. To give just a few more from early in the story: NSB Ch.l 
contains a preliminary account of the Paradise of the Saints 
reported to Brendan by Barinthus. Several differences occur in 
the details given, e.g. Barinthus is described as a hermit in a 
wood with 300 monks only in P; his sadness as he speaks to Brendan 
does not appear in P. More importantly, the description of 
Barinthus' voyage to the Paradise is kept back in P until the end 
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of the poem, where it is greatly expanded. No trace of this shift 
or embellishment can be found in SEL. Further additions to NSB can 
be adduced in P at 11.112, 117-22, 125-34, and 137-44, none of which 
appear in SEL. 

From this scrutiny of the texts, it is possible to affirm that 
whilst NSB is probably SEL's main source, no secondary material is 
drawn from P. Where it differs from NSB, the SEL's inventions are 
unique but commonplace, or else agree only coincidentally with 
similar variations in P (usually because of a similar abridging 
method and attitude, and similar didactic purpose). Furthermore, 
it is clear that P is based on NSB, but with a series of artful 
expansions and rearrangements by a poet of some merit. It is a 
measure of SEL's independence of P that none of Benedeit's distinc¬ 
tive artifice is discernible in the English text. 
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Anglo-Norman Background p.10, and again in her article in Medievalia et 
Humanistica . Jones (art.cit., pp.148-9) suggests that the repetitions of 
"en letre" be translated "in writing", and not "in Latin"; one does not 
then have to assume that there is a lost Latin original by Benedeit inter¬ 
vening between the Navigatio and his Anglo-Norman poem. The two extant 
Latin Brendan stories in verse and prose related to the Benedeit poem have 
been shown by Waters to derive from the Anglo-Norman poem, and not vice 
versa (see his Introduction, Chapters VI-VII). For the text of the Latin 
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beneath Waters' text of Benedeit's Anglo-Norman poem. Cf. E. Pfitzner, 
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Prosafassiing (Halle, 1910); (also in Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie 
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Martin, "Lat. Ubersetzung des altfranz. Gedichts auf S. Brandan", 
Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum 16 (1873) pp.289-322; cf. P.F. Moran, 
Acta Sancti Brendani (Dublin, 1872) pp.45-84: "Vita Metrica". 


Waters, pp.xcix-c. 

M. Gorlach, Textual Tradition , p.168, says that the source is "ultimately" 
NSB, "but the exact relations between the SEL version and the Latin and 
Anglo-Norman accounts have not been sufficiently investigated". He points 
out (p.276, n.158) that in her dissertation on the legend, Balz deduced 
that the SEL compiler used a French and Anglo-Norman poem to supplement 
his Latin source, but Gorlach reserves his judgement until a thorough 
investigation is made. 


Translations from NSB are taken from the version by J.J. O'Meara, with the 
original quoted from Selmer's text (see above, note 4). SEL is quoted from 
the edition of D'Evelyn and Mill (see note 1) and Benedeit's poem, desig¬ 
nated P, from the edition of Short and Merrilees (see note 7). Trans¬ 
lations from Middle English and Anglo-Norman are my own. 


Selmer, trium milium fere monachorum pater . 


Selmer, Duas furcellas ferreas and fureas ferreas . 


It is interesting to note that when the SEL verse story was rendered into 
prose in the Gilte Legende of 1438 the tounge ("tongs") were misrepresented 
as "tongues", a bizarre mistake taken over by Caxton when he drew on the 
Gilte Legende for his Golden Legend of 1483. The latter was edited by F.S. 
Ellis (London, 1900) Vol.7, pp.48-66. There is no modern edition of the 
former, although quotations from its Brendan story appear in Gorlach's 1972 
publication (cited in note 2 above). 


Selmer, Diuersa sua secreta in oceano magno. 


There are cases where material from one passage could be placed in more 
than one of my groups, e.g. item 2: the treatment of "Hall"/"Castle" would 
place the item in Group 1, for SEL/NSB alone agree; but the Thieving Monk 
episode in this passage places it in Group 2, for SEL alone omits it. 


E.g. in 11.673-86. 


Waters, p.ciii. 

E.g. 11.147-8; 219-26; 243-6; 359-68; 472-8; 903-4; 975-80; 987-94; 1173-82. 
The same key or rhyming words often appear in these hortatory, didactic 
interpolations. 

In 11.39-70, Brendan's desire to see the Promised Land is couched in terms 
of pious longing rather than of curiosity. Ll.501-5 suppress the outburst 
of amazement and curiosity in Brendan (as narrated in NSB) at the sight of 
the bird-covered tree. In 11.1089-90 he again controls a desire to know 
God's secrets. 
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Waters, p.civ. 

P, 11.199-201, though Benedeit alters Brendan's prediction a little. Cf. 

NSB Ch.5, 11.7-9. 

Benedeit appears to make of this monk a dreadful example to other sinners, 
and of his Thieving Monk a case of a penitent sinner, tempted by the Devil, 
whose soul goes to Paradise (11.349-50). 

Besides, NSB becomes quite muddled over the number of monks at times: in 
Ch.17 Brendan divides fruit into 12 parts for his men,-for example. In 
Ch.12 there is a sign that again Brendan's party numbers 12 (lines 60-1). 
Possibly this is where SEL got its figure from. 

The variation between 1000 and 3000 in item 1 is another example. See 
Charles Allyn Williams, Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy 
Anchorite , pt. II (Christian), Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 
11, no.4, Nov. 1926: an illuminating survey of these legends, and helpful 
for an understanding of the Paul the Hermit episode in the Brendan story. 

E.g. NSB Ch.12, 11.33-5, 48, 104ff.; Ch.15, 11.14-15; Ch.26, 11.29-30; 
Ch.27, 11.15-16. 

E.g. NSB Ch.6, 11.52-3, 


59; Ch.12, 11.82, 108 



THE SOUTHERN PASSION AND THE MINISTRY 
AND PASSION: THE WORK OF A MIDDLE ENGLISH REVISER 


By O.S. PICKERING 

I 

The complex of late thirteenth-century poems loosely known as the 
South English Legendary is an inexhaustible source of material for 
those interested in the processes of revision and adaptation in 
Middle English literature. The layers of revision within it are 
now much clearer than they were, thanks particularly to the work of 
Manfred Gorlach; 1 but an understanding of the way in which indi¬ 
vidual poems were altered or evolved out of one another (not to 
mention motives for revision) is not so far advanced, and has to 
be approached by way of detailed case-histories. 

Dr Gorlach has familiarised us with the idea of successive 
versions of the cycle of saints' lives, in particular the re¬ 
writing of the original "Z" layer into the standard "A" redaction. 2 
The associated temporale narratives centred on the Life of Christ 
were also developed out of each other, 3 seemingly in a more hap¬ 
hazard fashion. Some motives, however, are apparent. Thus it is 
likely that the Abridged Life of Christ was written because a poem 
was required considerably shorter than its sources, the Nativity 
of Mary and Christ and the Ministry and Passion . 4 The Nativity, 
again, was seemingly thought by another writer to be insufficiently 
canonical in content, and so the Expanded Nativity was formed by 
inserting into it a sequence of translations of liturgical 
gospels. 5 

The Ministry and Passion ( MP) and the Southern Passion (SP) 
are also closely related. B.D. Brown noted as much in the intro¬ 
duction to her 1927 edition of the latter poem, 6 but realised that 
the relationship could not be defined until more texts were avail¬ 
able in print. In 1942 Minnie E. Wells, still without the benefit 
of an edition of MP, published her opinion that its author "made 
direct use of the [Southern] Passion, rearranging, condensing, and 
adding new material". 7 This view is understandable if based on a 
less than full analysis of the two poems, because the Passion and 
Resurrection section of MP is a good deal shorter than SP, and a 
presumption of abridgement by a later writer (being more usual) is 
natural. 8 Recently, however, the opportunity afforded by the pre¬ 
paration of the first full edition of MP 9 has shown without doubt 
that SP is a careful revision of MP. 

SP begins with the anointing of Christ's feet by Mary 
Magdalene and ends at the same narrative point as MP, the arrest 
and release of Peter and John after the healing at the Beautiful 
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Gate. Its main innovation is the introduction of precise gospel 
translations in place of MP's more casual paraphrases, as will be 
demonstrated below, but because of the different forms in which its 
manuscripts preserve it, it is first necessary to discuss the status 
of the published version of the poem. 

SP is extant in eleven main manuscripts, as follows: 10 

B Bodley 779, ff.25v-41r, 171r-72v 
D Laud Misc. 463, ff.26r-35v 
H Harley 2277, ff.4r-26r 

K King's College Cambridge 13 Pt.II, ff.3r-32r 
N Egerton 2891, ff.40r-57v 
0 Trinity College Oxford 57, ff.7r-22r 
P Pepys 2344, pp.183-237 
T Tanner 17, ff.48v-80r 

V Vernon, ff.l9v-27r 

Y Bodleian Library Add. C. 38, ff.84v-96v 
Z Takamiya 54, ff.42v-72r 

H is physically defective, lacking 11.595-1502, and many of the 
other texts have been shortened in one way or another, most commonly 
by leaving out the first 750 or so lines before the Passion narra¬ 
tive proper begins (BDNOY). Certain texts add material. 11 There 
is particular divergence in the treatment of the post-Resurrection 
portion. Y omits 11.1783-2366, i.e. everything except Ascension and 
Pentecost; N omits everything after 1.2366; B omits 11.2169-378; and 
Z omits 11.1837-2016. In addition, four texts transpose the normal 
order of this part of the poem. if, on the basis of the printed 
text (P), the post-Resurrection material were to be divided into 
sub-sections consecutively numbered 1-14, 12 DT would be found to 
have the sequence 1-2, 4-5, 7, 3, lO, 6, 8-9, 11-14; N, 1-5, 7, lo, 
6, 8-9, 11 (where it ends); and 0, 1-3, 9, 4-5, 7, 10, 6, 8, 11-14. 
In the preface to her edition of SP, B.D. Brown comments that she 
"was originally concerned with the metrical narrative of the Passion 
and Resurrection only, this material constituting in itself a com¬ 
plete poem with conventional conclusion” (p.v). This "conclusion", 
however (11.1781-4), is that of the expository South English Legen¬ 
dary poem, Easter, which is regularly incorporated into SP as 
11.1733-84. Not surprisingly, no manuscript ends the poem at this 
point, which before the intervention of Easter was occupied with 
the very moment of Christ's Resurrection. But M.E. Wells followed 
Mrs Brown's line, commenting on "careless workmanship" when the 
threads of the narrative are taken up again (p.328), and also 
suggesting that the subsequent part of the poem may have been 
"appended as a supplement" (p.329). She admits, however, that 
"the point of view is unchanged", and that there is no alteration 
in the handling of the gospels. In the post-Resurrection part of 
SP it is true that HN (and Z) have rubrications which, in B.D. 
Brown's words, "divide the text into passages appropriate to Easter 
and the successive days of the week following" (p.xviii); but many 
non-biblical passages intervene, and two explicit cases of trans¬ 
lation of "liturgical" gospels (11.931-1004, 1017-70) are found 
much earlier in the poem. 
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In sum, there seems to be no evidence that the post- 
Resurrection narrative was a later addition to SP, nor that the 
divergent arrangement of some texts is a result of any uncertainty 
in the original composition of the poem. The divergence is inex¬ 
plicable from a narrative point of view, and appears merely to be 
a characteristic of the manuscript group DNOT. 13 Consequently the 
form of SP printed by Mrs Brown can be taken to represent what was 
originally intended, as regards content, 14 and it is, indeed, the 
form to which MP corresponds. 

This is not to say that SP is written in the same style 
throughout. There are four main types of material, which vary 
considerably in fluency: gospel translation, exposition (including 
some legendary amplification), devotional apostrophe, and comment 
on contemporary medieval life. At one extreme lies the careful 
patience of the gospel renderings, about which Mrs Brown remarks: 
"The language of this portion of the poem has apparently been 
transferred directly from the open page of the Vulgate, since it 
corresponds as a rule, even in minute details, with the Latin text 
. . . One can sometimes follow his procedure in joining a half- 
verse from one gospel to a second half-verse in another" (p.lv). 

At the other extreme is the freedom with which the poet writes 
when his feelings are engaged, most notably during his remarkable 
attack on hypocritical masculine attitudes to female behaviour, 
which brings the narrative to a halt for over ninety lines (11. 
1899-1990). SP has recently been called "the product of an indi¬ 
vidual mind rapt in its purpose, not a professional compiler", 15 
but this does not seem quite right, particularly when the lengthy 
correspondences with MP are taken into account. Of the 2588 lines 
of the printed text of SP, some 670 whole lines, or 26%, are 
paralleled verbally in MP-, from the point in MP at which such 
parallels with SP first appear (1.1409) the proportion of its lines 
that also occur in SP is 41%; and once the Passion narratives 
properly get under way there is a considerably higher proportion of 
parallels. In addition, there are many more lines in the two poems 
that are obviously related. The parallel lines, it may be said, 
include gospel translation, expository and legendary matter, and 
devotional apostrophe, but only minimally passages bearing upon 
contemporary medieval life. 

One poem has clearly made use of the other, but which? On 
the one side, SP reproduces the gospels so thoroughly that its 
narrative is frequently undramatic, particularly during the long 
account of Christ's acts and teachings in Jerusalem at the begin¬ 
ning of Holy Week. Several of its manuscripts leave out this 
material, as we have seen, and it is also largely missing from MP . 

SP additionally lacks rhythmic flow, both between sections and 
within many of the gospel translations. Its couplets often seem 
artificially constructed, as though the writer had only half- 
succeeded in turning his material into verse. Reading the poem, 
we seem very close to the process of actual composition. 

MP, in contrast, is much quicker-moving. In many places its 
author at first sight seems to be turning SP ’s repetitions and 
longwindedness into a more unified narrative, condensing, rewriting, 
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and generally concentrating on producing a continuous story. 

Easter and the "defence of women" do not appear, and nor does much 
other non-narrative material. There are fewer sudden changes in 
style and tone. The couplets move easily, and the poem seems 
altogether more of a piece. The preceding Ministry section is no 
different in style. SP , surprisingly for a poem of its length, 
leads straight off with narrative without an introduction of any 
kind. One might even speculate that it is a continuation of a now 
lost companion harmony of the Ministry, and that MP's author drew 
on them both. 

Nevertheless, a careful analysis of the two poems establishes 
without doubt that SP is the derivative composition, as the remain¬ 
der of this paper will seek to show. Its procedure with regard to 
MP is very similar to the Expanded Nativity's treatment of the 
Nativity of Mary and Christ, referred to earlier. Both insert new 
biblical translations into an existing composition seemingly thought 
to be insufficiently close to the gospels, and both also introduce 
new non-biblical matter, usually expository. In making their 
changes, SP and the Expanded Nativity do not simply set their new 
passages side by side with existing blocks of verse, but adapt lines 
for their own purposes. The Expanded Nativity does this only rarely 
during its gospel translations (the Nativity of Mary and Christ is 
so apocryphal that very few of its lines are suitable), but SP does 
it extensively, MP being already predominantly biblical in content. 
Sometimes it inserts single lines or couplets from MP into an other¬ 
wise original translation, at others it cleverly rearranges existing 
words and phrases so as to match the Vulgate more closely. However, 
not all MP's gospel paraphrases are rewritten. Some are discarded 
altogether, and others are taken over virtually unchanged, with the 
result that large sections of the two poems run parallel, most 
noticeably during the Crucifixion. 

SP's non-biblical material exhibits the same range of relation¬ 
ship to MP. Much is retained unaltered, but other passages are 
adapted (though to a lesser degree) and a large amount is added. 

Some of the new material would not have been out of place in MP, 
for example short legendary expansions or moralizing comments, but 
many of the additions are more outspokenly hortatory or chastising. 
Others consist of interpretations of Christ's words, or explain 
liturgical and ecclesiastical customs. 16 

It is SP's innovations that result in the stylistic features 
of the poem already noticed: contrasting materials, sudden changes 
in style and fluency, pedantic care alternating with personal 
involvement. Features that seemed to be attributable to an author 
working from scratch are now naturally explained as the outcome of 
revision. 


II 

Before proceeding to analyse sections of SP to demonstrate its 
manipulation of MP, it will be helpful to provide a break-down of 
its contents showing in very general terms the corresponding 
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passages in the earlier poem. B.D. Brown provides tables illus¬ 
trating its agreements with the Vulgate (pp.lvi-lx). It will be 
seen that some of the passages in MP do not follow on sequentially, 
being found earlier in the poem, and these are marked below with *. 


1-44 

Anointing at Bethany 

MP 1907-38 

45-104 

Entry into Jerusalem 

MP 1939-86 

105-162 

Cleansing of the Temple, and 
Cursing of the Fig-Tree 

MP 1987-2008 

163-178 

The Widow's Mite 

*MP 1593-1604 

179-232 

Teachings from John xii. 

*MP 1707-22 (John 


including (179-207) the grain 
of wheat (John xii 24-9) 

xii 24-9) 

233-344 

Parables from Matt, xxi-xxiii. 

*MP 1387-1428 


including (233-53, 303-20) the 

(parable of the 


parable of the vineyard 

vineyard) 

345-382 

Parables from Matt, xiii 

— 

383-530 

Eschatological discourses, 

*MP 733-44 (readiness 


including (509-30) readiness 
for Christ's coining 

for Christ's coming) 

531-610 

The Wise and Foolish Virgins 

*MP 1769-90 

611-674 

Parable of the Talents 

*MP 1791-1822 

675-748 

Doomsday 

— 

749-794 

The Priests' Plot, and 

Bargain with Judas 

MP 2033-54 

795-914 

Last Supper 

MP 2055-2128 

915-930 

Prediction of Peter's Denial 

MP 2129-40 

931-1076 

Teachings from John, 

*MP 1723-34 (promise 


including (931-1004) the pro¬ 
mise of the Comforter 

of the Comforter) 

1077-1120 

Gethsemane 

MP 2141-74 

1121-1174 

Betrayal and Arrest of Christ 

MP 2175-2214 

1175-1274 

Trial before Annas and 

Caiaphas, and Peter's Denial 

MP 2215-76 

1275-1386 

Trial before Pilate and Herod 

MP 2277-2362 

1387-1412 

Death of Judas 

MP 2363-88 

1413-1432 

Scourging of Christ 

MP 2389-2408 

1433-1454 

Journey to Calvary 

MP 2409-30 

1455-1678 

Crucifixion 

MP 2431-2612 

1679-1718 

Deposition, Burial, and 

Setting of the Watch 

MP 2613-46 

1719-1732 

Resurrection 

MP 2647-60 
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1733-1784 

"Easter" 

— 

- 

1785-1848 

The Soldiers' Awakening and the 
Maries at the Sepulchre 

MP 

2661-90 

1849-1872 

Peter and John at the Sepulchre 

MP 

2691-2704 

1871-1898 

Appearance to Mary Magdalene 

MP 

2705-26 

1899-1990 

"The Defence of Women" 

— 


1991-2004 

Appearance to the Three Maries 

MP 

2727-44 

2005-2016 

Appearance to Peter 

MP 

2745-54 

2017-2082 

Journey to Emmaus 

MP 

2755-92 

2083-2124 

Appearance in the Upper Room 

MP 

2793-2808 

2125-2168 

Appearance to Thomas 

MP 

2809-24 

2169-2310 

Appearance at the Sea of 

Tiberias 

MP 

2825-68 

2311-2326 

Appearance in Galilee 

MP 

2869-86 

2327-2366 

Final Appearance in Galilee 

MP 

2887-2902 

2367-2416 

Ascension 

MP 

2903-34 

2417-2466 

Choosing of Matthias 

MP 

2935-66 

2467-2496 

Pentecost 

MP 

2967-98 

2497-2532 

Healing at the Beautiful Gate, 
and Arrest and Release of Peter 

and John 

MP 

2999-3036 

2533-2546 

Later Preaching of the 

Apostles 

MP 

3037-48 


The above table obviously makes no attempt to show which lines in 
SP and MP exactly correspond, or which are found only in one or 
other poem . 17 In any case the reviser, as has been said, does not 
work in terms of whole lines. What can usefully be shown here, 
however, again very broadly, is the way that SP 's dependence on MP 
fluctuates, as follows: 



Not in MP (non-biblical) Slight use of MP (almost Much new translation (but Dependence on MP very Almost complete dependence 

wholly biblical) MP a consistent source) marked on MP 


2416 the Ascension 
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III 

There is so much available evidence for SP' s use of MP that 
selection for the present occasion is both necessary and problem¬ 
atic. In what follows I have picked out ten places where the 
reviser's demonstrable alterations to his source are especially 
interesting. In each example the passage from MP is printed first. 

(1) The cursing of the fig-tree (MP 1987-94, SP 139-48) 18 

Oure lord was £o sore anhungred - to £e temple he gan gon; 

A fig tre he fond fayre leued, but frut ne bare it non. 

"Ne wexe £er non neuere eft", he seyde, "fig tre, no 
frut of ^ie, 

For Jpcm woldest now beryn at myn nede no frut to helpe 

me". 1990 

£is figge tre cast anon hi[s] leuys £o he hadde £is 
ibede, 

& wex old as do£ a stoc and loste al his grenehede. 

His disciplis, £o t>e± £is say 3 , gret wunder haddyn 
withalle: 

"3if 3 e were", seyde oure lord, "of stable £ou 3 t of 30 W 
£us schuld befalle" 

A morwe as £e soneday . Ihesus ne abod namore, 

Ak to Ierusalem wente a 3 en . £0 him hongrede sore. 140 

He sey a fyger by £e weye . yleoued fayre ynow, 

Ak he ne fond no frut fer-on . bote leues & bow. 

"Ne wexe £er neuere eft", he sede, "[figer] no frut on £e, 

For £ou ne berest now in my neode . no frut to helpe me". 

£e treo anon for-oldede . as hit were an old ston; 145 

ter by-leuede no£ing grene . £e disciplis sede anon, 

For wonder £0 hi £is yseye . "lord", hi sede, "how is £is? 

Lo, £is fyger as £ou sedest . for-olded is ywis". 

In SP the reviser starts with a more precise (though not exact) 
version of Matt, xxi 18-19, in which he makes use of phrases from 
MP 1987-88 which are now expanded into four lines (SP 139-42). He 
then reproduces Christ's curse almost verbatim from MP (MP 1989-90, 
SP 143-4), before deciding once again to bring his poem closer to 
the gospel. Most of MP 1991 is therefore omitted (Matthew merely 
has "Et arefacta est continuo ficulnea", cf. SP 145a), and 1993, 
on the disciples, is recast and expanded into SP 146b-8. In 
between, however, the reviser retains the material in MP 1992 (as 
SP 145b-6a), but for the sake of his rhymes changes the very 
reasonable simile "as do£ a stoc" (i.e. "as does a tree-stump") 
into the wholly inappropriate "as hit were an old ston". 

(2) Christ's example in washing his disciples' feet (MP 2119-22, 

SP 904-8) 

"For to 3 eue 30 W ensample", he seide, "£is now haue I do, 

[£at] 3 e £at schul maystris ben to o£ere 3 e don also". 2120 

Lord Ihesu, wyche ensample £ou 3 eue amon[g] hem for pryte, 
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Qwan J>ou wesch Jpi disciplis feet Jpat a 3 en J^e were wurj) lyte) 


For ich 3 iue 30 U ensaumple . Jpat as ich habbe ydo 

Jpat 3 e do in Jpulke manere . for ich segge to sojpe Jpis 905 

Jpat f>e hine nys nou 3 t . aboue jpe lord ywis". 

[Whan Jpe lord waschijp her feet Jpat his seruauntis were 906+1 
He 3 af hem fair ensample vs alle to lere], 906+2 

]?at we nome ensaumple of him . to beo meok a 3 en prute, 908 
Whanne he wosch his hynen fet . Jpat a 3 en him were so 

lute. 907 


After Christ, at the Last Supper, has washed his disciples' feet, 
he explains to them what he has done. MP renders this in a single 
couplet (2119-20) that does not wholly succeed in conveying 
Christ's message, and the reviser replaces it with a close trans¬ 
lation of John xiii 12-16a (SP 897-906) of which the last three 
lines are given above: MP 2119 is in fact substantially preserved 
in SP 904. The reviser was then still not content with MP's short 
exclamatory comment on Christ's words (2121-2), and he expands it 
to four lines to make it more explicit. 13 Lines 906+1 and +2 are 
new material, and MP 2121 is turned into 908. That makes a plaus¬ 
ible three-line passage, but instead of inventing a new line to 
finish the couplet the reviser retains MP 2122 as SP 907. This is 
both syntactically awkward and superfluous in merely repeating the 
content of 906+1. 

(3) The Arrest of Christ (MP 2183-94, SP 1139-56) 

Oure lord beheld Jpese lewis alle & seyde, "Qwat seke 3 e?" 

{pei seyde, "Ihesu of Nazareth" - "X it am", seyde he. 

Jpo were Jpe lewis so sore adred [pat vpry 3 t Jpei felle to 

grounde; 2185 

£>ei wist not qwejper it was day or ny 3 t but ley [per a gret 
stounde. 

For myraclis J^at he oftyn don hadde wol sore ]pei were 
agryse; 

Oure lord hem askyd eft qwat ]pei sou 3 tte Jpo [pei were vp 
ryse. 

]pei seyde, "Ihesu of Nazareth" - "I it am", oure lord 
seyde Jpo; 

"As I seyde ferst, I it am: qwat wil 3 e with me do? 2190 

3if 3 e seke me, lete my disciplis gon"; 

Jpo sterte Jpe lewis alle to hym & toke hym faste anon 
With swerdis & with battys also, & his disciplis ecchon 
Begunne alle to fie for fer but Seynt Peter & Seynt Iohn. 

Oure lord stepte a lutel forjp . and Jpe gywes by-helde echon. 

He sede, "whan seche 3 e" . and hi answerede anon 1140 

"Ihesu", hi sede, "of Nazareth" . Jpo oure lord a3en sede, 

"Ich hit am" . and ]De gwyes . anon felle adoun for drede. 

For miracles Jpat he hadde ydo . hi felle to grounde 
vpri 3 t, 

And for drede nuste . whajper hit was day oJ;er ni3t, 

Ak leyen Jaer as dede men . so sore hi were agrise. 


1145 
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Oure lord ham axede eftsone . po hi were arise, 

"Whan seche 3 e among 30 W" . pe gywes sede pis, 

"We sechep Ihesu of Nazareth" . oure lord answerede 
ywis, 

"Ne sede ich 30 W pat ich hit am . and ich bydde 30 W 
echon 

Letep, 3 if 3 e seche]? me . my disciples sauflich gon". 1150 

pis he sede for pe prophete . longe sede byfore, 

"Of pulke £> a t jj OU 3 eue me . y nabbe non forlore". 
po wente pe gywes forp . and nome him faste anon. 

And helde him and bounde . ek . and his disciples echon 
By-gonne to fleo for fere . per by-lefte non 1155 

Bote hi pat him louede mest . seint Peter & seint Ion. 

The reviser begins the narrative by expanding MP 2183-84 into four 
lines (1139-42) that rather laboriously reproduce John xviii 4-6 
more exactly. He then retains the content of the predominantly non- 
biblical MP 2185-7 as SP 1143-5, but rearranges the phrases, partly 
to avoid repetition (in which he does not entirely succeed) and 
partly, perhaps, to remove the exaggeration of "but ley per a gret 
stounde". In 1146 he next picks up MP 2188, but delays Christ's 
question until the following line which begins a fresh passage of 
translation (1147-52 = John xviii 7-9). SP 1148-50 nevertheless 
roughly correspond to MP 2189-91, and after SP 1151-2, which have 
no equivalent in MP (they are inserted between two lines that in MP 
form a couplet), the reviser makes use of MP 2192-4 when describing 
the physical arrest of Christ in 1153-6 (which are only loosely 
biblical). MP 2192a is modified into the more straightforward 1153a 
(cf. Matt, xxvi 50), and 2193a, which anticipates Matt, xxvi 55, is 
replaced by a half-line (1154a) which adds little to 2192b/1153b. 

But the reviser's main concern here is to expand MP 's three lines 
into four, because his 1153 corresponds to the second line of a 
couplet, 2192, in his source. He achieves the expansion by insert¬ 
ing two new half-lines, 1155b-6a, between 1155a and 1156b, which 
together correspond to MP 2194. It is very neatly done. 

(4) The Trial before Annas (.MP 2219-26, SP 1193-1204) 

Anna askid oure lord anon qwy he was lad so, 

& qwat he hadde a 3 en here lawe mysseyd or mysdo. 2220 

"Aske at hem", seide oure lord, "pat han herd of me, 

3if I haue onyping mysspoke opynlych or in priuyte". 
per stert a lew & smot oure lord a buffat vnder pe ere, 

& askid qwy he ansueryd so here byschop & mayster pere. 

"[Bere] witnesse of euele", oure lord seide, " 3 if I haue 
[mys]spoke or [mys]do, 

& 3 if I speke wel & do non euele, qwy smytyst pou me so?" 

(Anna] accusede oure lord . and axede what he were. 

And what his techinge was . pat he gan pe gywes lere. 

"Ich habbe", qua]? oure lord ]?o . "al open and aperteliche 1195 
Y-speke in ]?e temple and ytau 3 t . and noping priueliche. 

Ech of ham pat hurde me . hi witep al my lore", 
po hupte per forp a gadelyng . and smot him wel sore 
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Vnder jpe ere a boffet . and )po he hadde {pat ydo. 

He axede him whi he answerede . hare bisschop so. 1200 

"3if ich habbe", qua{p oure lord . "ou 3 t yspeke amys, 

Ber {panne wytnesse . of {ping jpat vuel is; 

And 3 if ich habbe wel yspeke . whi smytestou me so?" 

0 . Ihesu lutel was jpi gult . and lutel haddestou mysdo. 

In SP 1193-7 the reviser virtually replaces MP 2219-22 with a fresh 
translation designed to reproduce John xviii 19-21 more exactly. 

This, however, ends in the middle of a couplet, and so he expands 
MP 2223-4 into three lines, SP 1198-1200. This time he elaborates 
the non-biblical element (1198a). The extension is managed by 
delaying MP 2223b until 1199a, and then filling out the rest of that 
line with "and jpo he hadde fiat ydo". The reviser then reverts to 
close gospel translation, with the result that two lines in MP (2225- 
6 ) again become three (SP 1201-3 = John xviii 23). He is left with 
one line to supply to close his couplet, and he produces for the 
occasion an apostrophe (1204). 

(5) St Peter's denials (MP 2265-76, SP 1239-58) 

Seynt Peter beheld oure lord faste; a lew hym vndernome: 2265 
"Man", he seyde, "jpou art with hym {>at 3 under schal han 
his dome". 

Seynt Peter forsok & seyde, "Nay" - he hadde so gret 
drede; 

Anojper lew {per cam also; "Nay", eftsonys he sede. 

A woman seyde, "jpou art with hym; men moun wel sen be jpe , 

For {pi speche schewith wel + ]?ou art of Galile". 2270 

jpo swor Peter gretlyche {pat he dede hym not knowe; 

Anon ry 3 t with ]? a t wurd ]pe cok began to crowe. 

Oure lord caste his y3en on hym anon with {pat dede; 

Seynt Peter hym be{pou 3 t anon of £>at Ihesus hym sede, 

{pat he schulde hym J>ry 3 is forsake - he gan to wepe sore; 2275 
Wepynge he wente out at {pe dore [&] he cam {per no more. 

Peter stod by Jpe fur . and ysey al {pis wo. 

He nadde nou 3 t so hardi flesch . muche neer him to go, 1240 
And najpeles he byheold him faste . a gyw hit vndernom. 

He sede, "Jpou art wi]p him Jjer 3 end . Jpat ha{p Jpulke dom, 

Jpou ne mi 3 t hit nou 3 t forsake . for {pi speche shewejp ]pe 

And Jpou art of his countre ek . of {pe lond of Galilee". 

Seint Peter sede {pat he ne knew him nou 3 t . & grete 

o{>es swor Jper-to, 1245 

Ak me JpinkeJp Jjat oure lord . ne ley nou3t for him Jpo. 

On of {pe bisschopes men . {pat was Malcus mey ywis, 

Whas ere was y-smyte of . by seint Peter sede ]?is, 

"What, ne sey ich ]pe nou 3 t . myd him in Jpe orchard? 

Ich wot wel Jpat {pou art wijp him" . jpo peter f>ou 3 te {pat 

tydyng hard, 1250 

And swor and mansede him . 3 if he him dude knowe. 

And anon wijp {pat word . ]pe cok by-gan to crowe. 

Oure lord caste on him his eyen . anon wijp jpulke dede. 

Peter {pougte anon . on Jpat oure lord to him sede. 
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{pat he sholde him forsake . {pries . he gan to wepe sore, 1255 
And al wepyng wente him out . and ne com {per namore. 

In-to an old put he wente . wepyng {per he lay, 

Jpat is ]pe put of cokkes crowe . ycluped 3 Ut to ]pis day. 

After the Arrest of Christ MP has the sequence: Trial before Annas, 
Trial before Caiaphas, the Scourging, and Peter's denials, but the 
reviser, influenced by St John, interposes the first denial (John 
xviii 15-18) before either of the trials, at SP 1181-92. When he 
returns to the subject of St Peter at 1239-58 he therefore has only 
two denials to narrate, as against the three in the corresponding 
passage MP 2265-76. After an introductory couplet (SP 1239-40) he 
combines into 1241-4 the first two lines of MP' s first denial 
(2265-6) and a version of the first two lines of its third (2269- 
70). The lines omitted (2267-8) contain, in MP , Peter's first and 
second actual denials, with the result that SP 1241-4 become the 
preamble for what is in SP only the second actual denial (1245) but 
in MP already the third (2271). The reviser then puts aside MP 
2272 (for he is not yet ready for the cock-crow) and completes his 
couplet with a filler, SP 1246. For his third denial he returns to 
St John (SP 1247-52 = John xviii 26-7). There is no equivalent in 
MP, whose denials rely on the synoptic accounts, but the reviser at 
last picks up MP 2272 (= SP 1252) when Christ's prophecy is ful¬ 
filled. To close the passage he adopts MP 2273-6 without change 
(SP 1253-6), and adds a final non-biblical couplet of his own 
(1257-8). 

(6) Christ before Herod (MP 2307-8, SP 1311-14) 

At {pe laste Herodis sent hym a3en, closed al in qwy 3 t 
clojp; 

l?o were Pilat & he goode frendys £at long tyme had be 

wro{>. 2308 

{po sente Herodes him a 3 en . yclojped in white clo]pe. 

By-fore {pat herodes & pilatus . hadde longe y-beo 

wro{;e, 1312 

Ak {do bycome hi goede freondes . and al of one wille. 

For more wrap{De oure lord hadde power . to make beo 
stille. 

The reviser is content to accept MP's version of this story without 
change (SP 1303-11 = MP 2299-2307), except at the very end where he 
for once moves further away from the gospel so that he can the more 
easily add a couplet of his own. MP 2308 is faithful to the order 
of clauses in Luke xxiii 12 ("Et facti sunt amici Herodes et 
Pilatus in ipsa die: nam antea inimici erant ad invicem"), but the 
reviser wishes to comment on Christ's part in creating friendship, 
the first element. Consequently he expands MP 2308 into two lines, 
reversing the ideas (SP 1312-13), and adds the new SP 1314. 
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(7) The end of the Trial before Pilate (MP 2361-4, SP 1377-88) 

He wesche his handis & seyde, "I am giltles of his blood; 

Taki] hym qwan 3 e wil [non o]er] and do] hym on j?e rood". 2362 
j?o Iudas say ]at he was demed, gret sorwe to hym he nom; 

He went hym for]? & lete hym wur]e ]o he had herd his dom. 

He wosch his hondes and sede . "ich am gulteles of his 
blode. 

Nyme] him whanne 3e nolle] non o]er . and do]) him on ]e 
rode". 

"3e, let ]e wrecche", qua]) ]e gyewes . "of his blod beo 
ydo, 

Vpon vs-selue among vs . and vp oure children al-so". 1380 

As who-so sei] 3 if we mysdo] . ne care nou3t of oure dede, 

Ak let vs and oure ofspryng . abygge oure shrewhede. 

And hare bone is yhurd fol wel . for to so]e ich wot ]is, 

]at an eor]e so muche shame . of no manere folk ]er nys, 

For hi beo]) y-harled her and ]er . as houndes foule ynow. 1385 
]ey hare owene bone beo ycome . me ]inke] ]er nis no wow. 

Pilatus hem let al ywor]e ]o he hadde y 3 iue his dom. 

Iudas ]>o he was y-dampned . gret deol to him nom. 

The two poems run parallel during Pilate's final struggle with the 
Jews (SP 1367-78 = MP 2351-62), reproducing first John xix 12-15 
and then, when Pilate washes his hands, Matt, xxvii 24. MP 2362 is 
an expansion of "vos videritis", and appears naturally to conclude 
the passage. The reviser accepts this line (SP 1378), but then 
returns in 1379-80 to a close rendering of Matt, xxvii 25, which 
acts as a cue for six hostile lines on the Jewish race that have no 
counterpart in MP (SP 1381-6). There then follows a 26-line 
passage on the repentance of Judas in which the two poems again 
closely correspond, but the reviser first reverses the opening 
couplet (MP 2363-4, SP 1387-8). His reason for doing so may have 
been either that MP 2364 is non-biblical and might have been 
thought to delay the narrative, or that he considered a reminder 
about Pilate's decision to be necessary after the digression of 
1381-6. The effect of his alteration is to turn "He (Judas) went 
away and left him (Christ) alone when he had heard his sentence" 

(MP 2364) into "Pilate left them all alone when he had given his 
judgement" - an unprecedented narrative detail, for Pilate should 
by now have dropped out of the story. The account of Judas's 
repentance may as a result follow on more smoothly, but, in addition, 
it has now to begin in mid-couplet. 


(8) The angel alighting at the Sepulchre (MP 2661-8, SP 1789-1804) 

Fro heuene ]>er ly 3 t an aungel doun porw 3 oure lordys 
grace; 

His clo]is weryn as qwy 3 t so snow 3 ; wunder red was his 
face. 

]at lyde he ouerturnede anon, ]ervpon he satt adoun; 

]e kny 3 ttys wokyn euerychon al ]orw 3 his grete soun. 

]ei say ]e aungel so grislyche and []e] clo]is also 
tosprad 


2665 
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fat oure lord was inne wounde; wol sore fei weryn adrad 
fat fei lay as fei were ded - siffin fei rysen atte laste 
& runne to telle here lord[ys] ferfore how fei weryn 
agaste. 

fe ni 3 t after fe Saterday . as in fe dawenynge 

fe Soneday [in] fe Ester . as fe sonne bygan to springe, 1790 

[fis] Marie Magdaleyne . and fe ofere al-so 

Come to seo fe sepulcre . hare smeryynge to do; 

Ak fe eorfe-quakynge was . ytnad wif gret soun, 

And oure lordes aungel . fram heuene ali 3 te a-doun 

And to fe sepulcre he wende . and ouer-turnde fe ston 1795 

fat was fe 1yd and fer-vppe . sat a-doun anon. 

His lokyng and his face was . as red so eny fur is. 

And as li3tynge and his clofinge . whyt so snow ywis. 

Hi fat kepte fe sepulcre . hadde so gret drede 

Of fis angel fat hi seye . fat hi leye ri 3 t as dede. 1800 

For hi seye fe aungel so grislich . wel sore hi were 
a-drad. 

And fe clof fat Ihesus was on ywounde . hi seye ek al 
to-sprad. 

And lygge wifoute al a-brod . and suffe hi arise 
And 3 orne and tolde hare souereynes . how sore hi were 
agrise. 

In MP the angel descends and frightens the soldiers immediately 
after the Resurrection itself (2647-60), but the reviser, conscious 
of St Matthew, places the incident in the context of the visit of 
the three Maries to the Sepulchre, delayed in MP until 2673ff. SP 
1789-1800 are a fairly close translation of Matt, xxviii 1-4, but 
1793-1800 also correspond to MP 2661-4, and it is noticeable that 
the reviser has incorporated certain phrases from the older poem 
as extra narrative details. In 1795-6 he describes the "ston", as 
in Matthew (where it is rolled away), as also being the "1yd", as 

2 0 

in MP, though these derive from separate iconographic traditions. 

In the next couplet the angel's face is said to be both "red" 

(1797), as in MP , and "as li 3 tynge" (1798), as in Matthew. After 
the end of the translation SP 1801-4 match MP 2665-8 much more 
closely, but the reviser makes changes to MP as a result of what 
he has already narrated. Thus MP 2667a is removed, in the light 
of SP 1800b, and to fill the gap in 1803 the reviser recasts the 
preceding couplet, MP 2665-6. In effect he transposes 2665b and 
2666b so that his couplet 1801-2 concludes with the subject of the 
clothes, which he then expands (without adding to the sense) in 
1803a. 

(9) The Maries at the Sepulchre {MP 2673-84, SP 1811-20) 

These fre Maryis, as I seyde er, Marie Magdaleyn 
& oure ladyis susteris tweyge, of fat dawnyng were wol 
f ayn. 

Betymys fei arysen fe Soneday & here oynement with hem 

nom; 2675 

As sone as fe sunne aros to fe sepulchre fei com. 
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Betwen hem pei tolde as pei 3 ede, "How schal we pis ende, 

& pe lyde pat pervpon lyp ho may it ouerwende?" 
pese wymmen were so sore adred {Dei wist now how it was 
pere, 

And euere pei awayted Jperto but {Dei durst not come ny3 

for fere. 2680 

pei 3eden oftyn bo{De fer & ny3: {pei wist not ho he[m] 
radde; 

{pei say {pis aungel gryslyche sitte - )po were jpei sorere 
adradde. 

{iei say pe lyde eke ouerwent; Jpo doubted hem Jpe more 
{>at here lord was away led; wo was hem for sore. 


1815 


1820 

MP takes four lines to set the scene for the Maries' visit to the 
Sepulchre (2673-6), but the reviser, returning to the subject, 
needs only two (1811-12). The older poem then has a couplet in 
which the Maries talk on the way to the Sepulchre (2677-8), followed 
by three lines describing their fear and hesitation (2679-81). The 
reviser reverses these elements, very likely so that their question¬ 
ing about the stone (SP 1817-18) should immediately precede their 
sight of it rolled away, as in Mark xvi 3-4. Their doubts and 
fears therefore come first, SP 1813-15a being virtually parallel to 
MP 2679-81a. In the latter poem the sight of the angel at once 
follows (2682). The reviser does not want this, and so he fills 
out the remainder of his couplet with three half-lines each repeat¬ 
ing the idea of the Maries' timidity (1815b-16). The literary effect 
is not unsuccessful - one can picture the women alternately advanc¬ 
ing and retreating - but the couplet is nonetheless clearly the 
result of expediency. SP 1817-20 are then taken afresh from Mark, 
except that the reviser still retains a dual conception of the 
nature of the Sepulchre. In 1817-18 "awey bringe / pe ston" gets 
away from MP 's "]pe lyde . . . ouerwende" (2678) , but the effect is 
spoiled in 1820, not least by the second half-line's rather hasty 
and desperate qualification of the first. MP 's corresponding 2683a 
does not in its extant form preserve "yturned vp ]pe doun", but it 
is possible that the latter was the original wording, by which the 
reviser let himself be influenced. 


Marie Magdaleyne . and hure felawes tweye 

To seo oure lord as ich sede . dude ham in pe weye. 

So sore hi dradde pat hi nuste . how hit ferde pere, 

And a-waytede fer and to . and ne durste go [forp for 
fere], 

Ak 3 eode abak and stode stille . and suppe 3 eode for[p] 
softe. 

Ofte hi 3 eode softe forp . and suppe wip-drow ham ofte. 

po sede hi ham bytwene . "who may awey bringe 

pe ston pat is at pe dore . of his buryynge?" 

po by-heolde hi piderward . and yseye anon 

pe 1yd yturned vp pe doun . and hit was a wel gret ston. 
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(10) The necessary qualities of a priest ( MP 2855-68, SP 2235-54) 

Qwat were fo schep but mennys soulis fat he muste kepe 

nede? 2855 

Qwy bad he hym more {pan ojpere his schep for to fede 
But for he schulde be hed of holy cherche & also Pope 
of Rome? 

f r Y 3 is he bad hym fede his schep, qwy bad he hym so ylome? 

- For hoso is mayster of holy cherche, as pryst & parsoun 
is, 

]pre {pingis he muste with hym haue to reule soulys iwis: 2860 

Wurd & dede with ensample - but he haue + Jpese [goodys] 

{are 

He may not trewe wardeyn of holy cherche in no maner be. 

Good wurd he must haue to reule wel, and clene holy dede, 

[&] fayr beryng to 3 eue ensample alle ojpere to goode lede. 
Sekyr be euery man of holy cherche but he haue alle {pre 2865 
{pat hym were better at domysday a schepperde to haue be; 

For 3 if he fayle ony of ]pese, and men mysdon {perfore, 

He schal ansuere at domysday for euery soule [pat is forlore. 


What were sheep and fe lomb . fat he bad him wisse and 

rede 2235 

Bote [manes] soules here . fat he moste wissi neode? 

Jper-fore more fan anojper . he bad him [so] y-lome, 

For he was sujpjpe as 3 e witejp . Pope ymad of Rome, 2238 

[& hadde al holi churche in his warde to guye,] 2238+1 

fer-fore he bad him soules to witye . ak whi [bad he] 

him {prie? 2239 

For who-so is [maister] of holy chirche . as preost and 

persoun is 2241 

freo {pinges he mot haue . to wissi ]pe soules ywis, - 
Word, dede and ensaumple . & bote he habbe alle ]peos {preo 
He ne may wardeyn of holy chirche in no manere beo. 

Of goede wordes he moste beo . fat folk wel to wisse 2245 


To preche and to shewe Jpe manere . to deserue heuene 
blisse. 

Of goede workes he mot beo . and of holy dede, 

Of berynge to 3 iue ensaumple . ofer men to goede lede, 

For 3 if {per faylef eny of jpeos . and man mysdo Jper-fore 
He shal answerie at domes-day . of eche soule for-lore. 2250 
And so him hadde beo betere . habbe ywist by-fore 
A fold fol of fale sheep . fey hi were half y-schore, 

Ofer skabbede in fe pokkes . ofer hare ryg al to-tore, 

And bydde crist at one word . fat he were him-sulf vnbore. 

The final example of the reviser's adaptation of MP is a passage of 
exposition following Christ's charge to Peter to "Feed my sheep". 

The biblical dialogue occupies MP 2849-54 and SP 2221-9, the latter 
being principally a new translation of John xxi 15-17. MP then asks 
(and answers) three questions: what were the sheep? (2855); why did 
Christ ask Peter? (2856); and why did he ask him three times? (2858) 
The reviser inserts his own additional explanation before taking up 
these points. When he does so, at SP 2235, he expands MP 2855 into 
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two lines, making the message more explicit but spoiling the meta¬ 
phor by replacing "fede" with "wisse and rede", which merely 
anticipates the answer. SP 2237-8 then correspond to MP 2856-7, 
after which the latter poem closes its couplet with the single-line 
third question (2858), which is answered separately in 2859-62. 

The reviser, wishing to preserve these last four lines (see SP 2241- 
4), first has two lines to fill, and as the third question itself 
is not susceptible of expansion, he extends the answer to the second 
from 2238 into 2238+1 and 2239a, without adding to the sense. 21 

MP 2859-62 / SP 2241-4 explain that Christ asked Peter three 
times because a "mayster of holy cherche" needs three qualities. 

The reviser is not, however, content with MP 's next couplet (2863- 
4), which briefly explains why each quality is necessary, but turns 
it into four lines. MP 2863a (good words) is expanded didactically 
into SP 2245-6; 2863b (good deeds) becomes SP 2247; and 2864 (good 
example) is retained as SP 2248. MP 2865-8 then conclude the 
passage by arguing that unless a priest has all three qualities it 
were better at Doomsday for him to have been an actual shepherd 
(2865-6); because if he is deficient, and men sin in consequence, 
he will answer for it (2867-8). The reviser, in contrast, places 
the second couplet first (SP 2249-50 = MP 2867-8), which gives him 
space to develop the idea of MP 2866 into four lines of surprising 
intensity: it were better for the priest to have been looking after 
real sheep even if they were ugly, diseased and injured (2251-3), 
and better, finally, if he were to ask Christ to make him "unborn" 
(2254). 


Once the reviser's refashioning of MP is pointed out it is 
possible to discern him at work in SP almost continuously. One 
misleading reason for at first assuming that his was the original 
composition is the fact that SP 's readings frequently appear 
superior to MP's where the two poems run parallel. This, however, 
is attributable to the early fifteenth-century date of St John's 
College Cambridge MS B. 6, the sole witness for most of MP. The 
best manuscripts of SP are, it seems, at least a hundred years 
older, and thus much closer to the date of Composition of the two 
works. 

Corruption or deliberate scribal alteration in the textual 
tradition of the St John's College MS in all probability also 
explains the omission from the extant form of MP of two passages 
in SP which seem to be original, at least in substance. In the 
first case, an apostrophe on Christ's sufferings on the Cross (SP 
1603-24, following MP 2558), a similar passage occurs in the 
Abridged Life of Christ (447-72) , an independent derivative of MP. 22 
The second omission comprises two lines on the Jews' continuing 
belief that Christ's body was removed from the Sepulchre by his 
disciples (SP 1809-10, following MP 2672). In this case a couplet 
with very similar content is found additionally not only in the 
Abridged Life (551-2), but also in the account of the Resurrection 
in the Harrowing of Hell and the Destruction of Jerusalem (43-4), 
another poem that draws independently on MP. 23 It is likely that 
the survival of a complete early manuscript of MP, presumably 
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containing these passages, would have demonstrated SP 's derivative¬ 
ness even more clearly. 


IV 

Earlier in this article was mentioned the similarity in method 
between SP' s revisions of MP , and the Expanded Nativity's revisions 
of the Nativity of Mary and Christ. In each case the reviser makes 
an earlier poem more canonical by introducing new gospel trans¬ 
lations, and in such a way that the existing text is often subtly 
modified. In conclusion I would like to present evidence from other 
newly-introduced material in SP and the Expanded Nativity to support 
the natural suspicion that the two revisions are in fact the work of 
the same poet. 

My earlier study of the revisions in the Expanded Nativity 
( EN) 2h drew attention to non-biblical lines written in a poetic 
style and with an individual voice different from those normally 
found in the South English Legendary collection. The same voice is 
discernible in parts of SP. In these passages one is aware in both 
poems of a personal involvement by the writer which at times takes 
the form of a lyrical gentleness and at others of what is almost 
ferocity. The first characteristic is most evident when the poet 
is occupied with the Infant Christ, the Virgin, and Mary Magdalene, 
and the second when he is criticising contemporary medieval mis¬ 
behaviour (or stupidity), including that of imperfect clergy. 

General features of the style are a repeated rhetorical questioning; 
direct address to the audience (or reader) in a conversational, 
colloquial manner; comparisons drawn from medieval life; and an 
ability to close a passage with a telling and memorable line or 
half-line. 

I first give two examples of the style from EN‘s account of the 
birth of Christ. The first reflects on the lack of kingly pomp in 
the stable, and on the painlessness of Mary's childbearing; the 
second communicates the poet's sense of wonder at the behaviour of 
the ox and ass: 2 5 

Whar was as al ]?e nobleye, . j?at fel to a quene, 315 

At a kinges burjptime, . whar was hit isene? 

Ledies and chamberleins, . scarlet to drawe and grene. 

To winden ynne J?e 3 onge king? . al was lute, ich wene. 

Non help of wommon . ]?e riche quene ne fond; (595) 

Bote ]?o £e child was ibore, . hire selue heo it wond, 320 

And bar hit to ]?e cracche . and leide it in a wisp of 
hei3e. 

Hire wombe ne ok noU 3 t sore, . heo ne dradde no3t to 
dei 3 e; 

Heo bar a betere burjoone . Joan wymmen now do, 

Heo hedde elles igroned sore . and nou3t ascaped so. (600) 

Now was ]pis a wonder dede . and a3e kunde inow; 331 

Vor wel ichot fiat oxen kunne . bet now drawe ate plow, 

And asses bere sackes . and corn aboute to bringe. 
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]?an to make meri gleo . and knele bi fore a kinge (610) 


How coujpen heo here legges bowen . & here knen so to 

wende, 337 

To knele bifore a king? . who made hem so hende? 

Now weren hit wonder gleomen to, . who brougte hem such 

mod? (615) 

Ac whan we habbe]? al ido, . Jjat child ibore was god. 340 


My third example from EN illustrates the other facet of the style, 
in this case the writer's impatience with those who believe that St 
Anastasia could have been present at the Nativity: 26 

]?e lesinge of mani foies . telle]? of seint anastase, 

]?at heo scholde wi]? oure ledi beo; . hit nis bote ]?e 
mase: 

Vor heo ne sei 3 neuer oure ledi her, . vor to hundred 
3 er bifore 

And more, ar heo come an erjpe, . oure lord was ibore. 

Som wrecche bifond jpis lesinge . wij? onri3te, 

Vor as muche as me make]) of hire munde . a midewinter 
ni 3 te. 

In SP the poet allows himself much more freedom in making 
personal observations, but the most remarkable passage, on which I 
wish to concentrate, is undoubtedly the long "defence of women", 
mentioned earlier. First, however, I give two examples from else¬ 
where in the poem. One compares medieval merchants unfavourably 
with Judas, but still attacks him, with both a curse and the 
imagined audience response (785), for the bargain he made with the 
Jews: 


355 

(635) 

360 


Goed chep ]?e shrewe him grauntede . ]>at him so solde; 

He ne axede nou3t a fer]?ing more . ]?an ]?e gywes him 

tolde. 780 

He ne lowede him nougt to deore . as ]?is chapmen wolle]? 
echon 

{ping ]?at is deoreworj? . ak he axede ham anon 

'What wolle]) 3 e for him 3 iue' . as who sei]? 'beode 3 e 

And as goed chep ich wolle him 3 iue . as 3 e wolle]) bydde 

me' . 

Now lu]?er ]?rift vp-on his heued . Amen segge]? alle, 785 

For lu]>er chapman he was . and al-so him is byfalle. 

The other example illustrates the poet's ability to identify 
sympathetically with biblical characters. It is a passage which 
describes the Joseph who failed to get elected as the apostle to 
take Judas's place, and which then goes on to reflect about his 
mother: 

And Iosep ]?ey he a goed man were . by-leuede as he er was. 

For a man nys neuere ]?e wors . ])ey an-o]er habbe 
betere cas. 

And al-so beo betere ]?an he . as me seo] ofte by wone. 
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]?is goede man Iosep was . oure lady suster sone 2460 

And seint Iacob his brojper . and seint Simon & Iude; 

]?e wyf ]?at suche sones bar . mi 3 te beo a goed brude 
And ne of-^inche nou3t £>e tyme . £at 3 eo yspoused was. 

The "defence of women" is inserted into SP after Christ's 
first post-Resurrection appearance, which was to Mary Magdalene. 

By appearing first to a woman who had been sinful, says the poet, 
Christ honoured all women and all sinners. In this the reviser is 
developing a short passage in MP on the same theme (2723-6), and 
so here again we see him adapting his source. But he then takes 
Mary Magdalene as an example of the faithfulness of women (she 
stayed at the empty Sepulchre, unlike the apostles), and MP' s four 
lines become ninety-two (1899-1990), such is his involvement. From 
reflecting on Mary's faithfulness and love (1907-24) he passes to 
attacking the conventional view that it is women who are fickle and 
lecherous: 

And how + is Jpanne of wymmen . ]?at me blame]? ham so 1925 

In songes and in rymes . and in bokes eke £>erto, 

To segge £at hi false beo£> . and vuele to leoue, 

Fykel and lu]?er and vntruwe . many man to greue? 

Whar is eny womman . who-so wole segge so]? 

]?at bydde]? men by ham lygge . ak al day men ham do]? 1930 

And 3 iue]? ek to fol wymmen . to don hare lecherye 
Seluer, gold and o£>er mede . to don hare folye? 

Whar woldestou so stable man fynde . ]>at 3 if a fayr 
womman come 

Gentyl and hende . and by-sou 3 te him of folye ylome, 
t>at he nolde turne his £>ou 3 t . to do folye atte fyne? 1935 
For 3 if he ne dude me wolde him holde . wor]?y to lygge 
in schryne! 

Most women, on the contrary, will not yield to blandishments; but 
if one does she is blamed a thousand times more than a man, although 
it is men who are normally the instigators of lechery. The poet 
bitterly exposes this hypocritical double standard, and vividly 
attacks the masculine habit of slandering women when drunk: 

Whanne men [sitte]?] in hare hayt . vp hare ale-benche. 

And habbe]? ]?e pycher & ]?e coppe . & ]?e botyler to 

schenche, 1960 

]?anne is hare iangle & hare game . to deme som sely 
wenche, 

]?at god 3 eue ]?at some of ham mi 3 te . in ]?e ale-fat 
a-drenche! 

This is impassioned invective; but after giving further examples of 
men's tendency to condemn all women (and all priests) on the 
strength of the misdeeds of occasional individuals, the poet returns 
at the end, with great tenderness, to describing the unparalleled 
faithfulness and love of truly good women: 
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Whi ne mot on here his gult . and ano]?er his? 

Bote 3 if on mysdo]? . hi beoj? yblamed alle ywis. 1980 

For ]?e loue of Ihesu crist . 3 e j?at conne resoun, 

Ne blame]? noting ]?e gulteles . bote 3e seo enchesoun. 

And whanne 3 e habbe]? al ysed . god 3 iue ham alle schame 
]?at wi]?oute enchesoun . eny goed womman blame. 

For more myldhede and goednesse . in non eorjplich best 

nys, 1985 

Ne more milce & truwenesse . ]?an in a goed womman is. 

3e seo]) Marie Magdaleyne . oure lord sou 3 te al-one 

])o ]?e apostles £>at wi{? him were . lete him lygge echone. 

Whare was a-pertour loue . segge]? ]?at 3 e ne lye, 

2 7 

Whar was eny stablour . ]?an was ]?e holy Marie? 1990 

Even though he can manage such effects, the poet whom we have 
distinguished is not the most skilled of craftsmen. In both EN and 
SP he can be seen to handle his source-poems clumsily as well as 
ingeniously, and his expositions and gospel renderings can be labor¬ 
ious. But when he lets his own voice sound, on a subject that 
engages him, he stands out as a writer to be taken seriously. It 
is likely that his voice is also to be heard in other parts of the 
South English Legendary, and this wider activity will, I hope, be 
the subject of a future study.^ 8 
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St John's College Cambridge MS B.6, ff.35r-69v. A long fragment of the 
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extract in Trinity College Cambridge MS R.3.25, f.270r-v. 

Described by Brown, Southern Passion, pp.xvii-xxiii, with the exception 
of Z, for which see O.S. Pickering and Manfred Gorlach, "A Newly- 
Discovered Manuscript of the South English Legendary", Anglia 100 (1982) pp. 
109-23. A twelfth manuscript, Cambridge University Library Ff.5.48, ff. 
87v-92v, contains an altered extract, edited by J.Y. Downing, "A Critical 
Edition of Cambridge University MS Ff.5.48", Ph.D. thesis (Washington, 

1969) pp.238-48. For the freely rewritten extracts in the Cursor Mundi 
manuscript. Cotton Vespasian A. Ill, see Pickering, " Temporale Narratives", 
p.444 fn.38. 

For details, see Southern Passion, ed. Brown, pp.xvii-xxx and pp.93-101; 
Gorlach, Textual Tradition, p.157; and, for Z, Pickering and Gorlach, "A 
Newly-Discovered Manuscript", p.115. 

The numbers broadly correspond to the following passages in Brown's 
edition: 1, 11.1785-1848; 2, 11.1849-72; 3, 11.1873-2016; 4, 11.2017-88; 

5, 11.2089-2124; 6, 11.2125-68; 7, 11.2169-2220; 8, 11.2221-74; 9, 11. 
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See the stemma in Southern Passion, ed. Brown, p.xxx (her sigils LETyT). 

i.e. the arrangement and scope of the narrative. In the matter of textual 
variants Mrs Brown's copy-text, P, belongs to a manuscript group removed 
from the main textual tradition, and P's individual readings are often not 
as close to MP as those of some other manuscripts. See further fn.18 below. 

Derek Pearsall, Old English and Middle English Poetry (London, 1977) p.105. 

Passages of devotional apostrophe occur in both poems but to a greater 
extent in SP. They are discussed in O.S. Pickering, "Devotional Elements 
in Two Early Middle English Lives of Christ", Leeds Studies in English n.s. 
14, Essays in Memory of Elizabeth Salter (1983) pp.152-66. 


My edition of MP (fn. 9 above) contains a detailed table of shared lines. 


MP is quoted from my forthcoming critical edition of the text in St John's 
College Cambridge MS B .6 (fn. 9 above): editorial additions or substitutions 
are indicated by [ ], and editorial omissions by + . SP is quoted from 
Brown's edition, with some modification to her system of capitalisation, 
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2239 ("witye") is like 2235 ("wisse and rede") in failing to preserve 
Christ's metaphorical "feed". 


The passage is discussed in "Devotional Elements" (fn.16 above), pp.154-6. 
For the Abridged Life, see Pickering, "Temporale Narratives", pp.446-8. 

This matter is treated more fully in my edition of MP. For the Harrowing, 
see Pickering, "Temporale Narratives", pp.448-9. It has now been edited 
by C.W. Marx, "The Devil's Rights and the Deception of the Devil: 
Theological Background and Presentations in Middle English Literature, with 
an edition of The Devil's Parliament”, D.Phil. thesis (York, 1981) I, pp. 
449-75 and II, pp.233-59. 

Pickering, "Three South English Legendary Nativity Poems". 


Quotations from EN (MS Egerton 1993, ff.30r-40r) are from Altenglische 



Legenden, ed. Carl Horstmann (Paderborn, 1875) pp.81-109. Horstmann's 
lineation is given in parentheses. 


This passage is in fact adapted from four lines at the end of the South 
English Legendary poem, Anastasia , and it is apparent how the reviser has 
intensified the sentiment. I quote from The South English Legendary, ed. 
D'Evelyn and Mill, Vol. II, EETS, OS 236 (1956) p.590: 

Lesinges me sei]? manion . £>at heo mid oure Leuedi was 
l?o oure Louerd was ibore . ac neuere so£> it nas 
Ac som fals man ferst yuond . Jpulke lesinge wi{? vnri 3 t 
For me ha£> of hure a munde . eche 3 er ]?ulke ni 3 t. 

(Lines 115-18, from Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS 145, f.l72r.) 


With the distinctive colloquialism of 1983a may be directly compared "Ac 
whan we habbe)? al ido" in EN 340, quoted above. 


A partial version of the present paper was given to Sheffield University 
Medieval Society in November 1981. 



THE MIDDLE ENGLISH “CANDET NUDATUM PECTUS” AND 
NORMS OF EARLY VERNACULAR TRANSLATION PRACTICE 


By RITA COPELAND 


(i) Introduction 

The generation of Middle English verse owes much to the practice of 
translation, to the willingness, both of famous poets of major 
stature and of anonymous poets of only minor or even negligible 
stature, to model their own efforts after the examples of non- 
English precedents. This factor in the evolution of Middle English 
as a self-sufficient literary language is certainly fundamental to 
any understanding of this phase in literary history, and hardly 
needs to be pointed out to students of this period. But the pre¬ 
cise poetics of translation in Middle English merits some attention 
as an area of study in itself, as opposed to remaining an area of 
inquiry auxiliary to diachronic textual or source studies. Poetics 
of translation as a separate study takes as its aim the description 
and definition of the way in which a new poetic discourse is 
founded through the act of appropriating the literary structures 
and language of a non-native source. A study of the problematics 
of translation may serve, I believe, as a particularly productive 
method of tracing the emergence of certain poetic norms at the 
earliest, most formative, and hence least stable phase of Middle 
English poetry. 

In this paper I shall consider the early Middle English 
devotional lyric, and within that larger category focus on some of 
the stylistic norms of certain Passion lyrics derived from Latin 
sources . 1 The texts treated here were chosen, not with a view to 
their qualitative distinction (by any standards) in the tradition 
of Middle English translation, but rather for their representative¬ 
ness of the terms of vernacular composition at a very early, elemen¬ 
tary, and as I have noted, unstable stage of the lyric in English. 

By the thirteenth century England had only a very limited tradition 
in the vernacular lyric. While other native literary forms, notably 
devotional and hagiographical prose, were experiencing an efflores¬ 
cence, native precedents in lyric forms were minimal, so far as may 
be judged from the surviving material. Thus most of the texts pre¬ 
served for this period, during which the lyric began to proliferate 
(largely under the influence of the Franciscans), are actually 
records of formal experimentation. My interest here is to describe 
one small aspect of this vast and ultimately successful experiment 
in lyric forms by examining the way in which a very popular English 
poem originally took its formal and expressive directives from a 
literary source in Latin. 
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The sources of the earliest meditative lyrics often do not 
supply direct suggestion for the style and structure of a short 
poem. The immediate sources of many lyrics are Latin prose tags 
or short passages derived from longer devotional prose (and some¬ 
times verse) texts which could supply much material useful for 
instruction, preaching, and private devotion. Among the texts most 
widely popularized in this derivative fashion was a meditation from 
a series of devotions ascribed in the later Middle Ages to 
Augustine, but in fact the work of the eleventh-century mystic John 
of Fecamp, an older contemporary of Anselm, and associated with his 
school. 2 Anselm's meditations also supplied such material, as did 
such vastly popular works as the Speculum Ecclesiae of Edmund of 
Abingdon and the Meditationes Vitae Christi of the thirteenth- 
century pseudo-Bonaventura. 3 From such devotional texts, aimed at 
educated contemplatives, certain passages of especially memorable 
and forceful quality were often removed from their original context 
and used as independent aphorisms, inserted into new meditations 
or quoted alone. Several of these popular prose passages depicting 
the physical torment of the Crucifixion inspired a series of related 
English verse translations from the thirteenth and earlier four¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The important texts for this study are the English versi¬ 
fications of a passage known as the "Candet nudatum pectus" from a 
meditation by John of Fecamp. In English the piece survives in at 
least nine versions from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: 

(i) a version in MS Trinity College, Cambridge 323 (see Brown XIII, 
no.33); (ii) a version in MS Digby 55, and (iii) another from the 
thirteenth century in MS St John's College, Cambridge A.15; 4 (iv) 
a version in MS Durham Cathedral A.III.12 (see Brown XIV, no.l A; 

(v) one in MS Bodley 42 (Brown XIV, no.l B); (vi) and (vii) two 
versions in MS Advocates 18.7.21 (one printed in Brown XIV, p.241, 
and the other by Rosemary Woolf 5 ); (viii) a version in MS BM 
Additional 11579 (Brown XIV, p.241); and (ix) as a stanza of a poem 
inserted in the Ego Doimio of Richard Rolle. 6 I shall be chiefly 
concerned here with the poetic problems raised by the first of 
these versions cited here, that in MS Trinity College, Cambridge 
323. Some of the other versions I shall treat briefly as com¬ 
parative references at the conclusion of this study. 


(ii) The Structure of the Original Meditation by John of Fecamp 

Before considering the poems themselves and their immediate 
sources in the Latin extracts used for sermons, I shall give some 
brief attention to the original context of the "Candet nudatum 
pectus" passage in the meditation by John of Fecamp . 7 As the head¬ 
ing of the meditation (in Migne's edition), "Passio Filii 
repraesantatur Patri" suggests, the context is a moving appeal to 
God on the part of the meditator to look upon the sufferings of 
Christ on behalf of man, emphasizing his innocence and selflessness: 

Aspice, Pater pie, piissimum Filium pro me tam impia 
passum. Rescpice, clementissime Rex, qui patitur, et 
reminiscere benignus pro quo patitur. Nonne hie est. 
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mi Domine, innocens ille, quern, ut servum redimeres, 
Filium tradidisti? 

{Dear Father, behold your dearest Son suffering such 
iniquities on my account. Most merciful king, look 
who suffers, and remember on whose account the benign 
one suffers. Is he not innocent, my Lord, that son 
whom you betrayed so that you might redeem your 
servant?) 

The brief passage, the "Candet nudatum pectus", when read in the 
context of its place in the entire meditation, has a particular 
emotional function within the rhetorical structure of the larger 
text. It comes at the climax of the appeal for God's mercy, which 
has steadily built affective power, gathering force through an 
intensifying series of questions and prayers: 

Oro te, rex sanctorum, per hunc sanctum sanctorum, per 
hunc Redemptorem meum, fac me currere viam mendatorum 
tuorum: ut ei valeam spiritus uniri, qui mea non 
horruit carne vestiri. Numquid non attentis, pie 
Pater, adolescentis Filii charissimi caput, nivea 
cervice deflexa pretiosam resolutum in mortem? 

(I pray you, king of saints, through him who is the 
saint of saints, through him who is my redeemer, 
make me go according to the way of your laws; that I 
may be worthy to be united in spirit with him, who 
did not dread to be clothed in my flesh. Do you not 
see, blessed Father, the precious head of your dearest 
young son, drooping in death from his snowy, bent 
neck?) 

This prepares for the final appeal which reiterates the opening 
words, thereby achieving a tone at once harsh in its vividness 
and tender in its affective suggestiveness: 

Aspice, mitissime Conditor, dilectae sobolis humanitatem 
et miserere super infirmi plasmatis debilitatem. 

Candet nudatum pectus, rubet cruentum latus, tensa arent 
viscera, decora languent lumina, regia pallent ora, 
procera rigent brachia, crura pendent marmorea, rigat 
terebratos pedes beat! sanguinis unda. 

(Behold, most kind Creator, the humanity of your 
beloved child, and have pity on the weakness of infirm 
flesh. His naked breast grows white, his bloody side 
grows red, his stretched out flesh grows dry, his 
lovely eyes grow dim, his royal lips grow pallid, his 
upraised arms grow rigid, his marble legs hang down, 
a wave of holy blood wets his pierced feet.) 

The meditation gives a complete range of emotive development and 
presumably guides the responses of the reader through a carefully 
modulated sequence of address, appeal, exposition, and finally 
verbal representation of the Crucifixion . 8 It provides, moreover, 
a dramatic structure of speaker (the meditator); audience of the 
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address, or addressee (God); and subject of the discourse (Christ). 
This three-person distribution, or diffusion, of focus adds complex 
dimensions to the meditation as a whole. It introduces a certain 
defining distance between the speaker, the object of his address 
(God), the subject of his petition, and the implied audience, who 
is the reader of the meditation and who in effect assumes the 
position or role of speaker when he reads and uses the passage. 

This distance between the various persons involved in the address, 
whether directly and actively or by inference, allows for a certain 
implicit interaction between them, a dramatic exchange which is 
signalled, not by a change of speaker, but by shifts in mood and 
emphasis within the sustained address of a single speaker, the 
meditator's monologue. There is the impassioned prayer to God, 
then the return to passionate appeal, crowned with the unequivocal 
argument, the actual depiction of the Crucifixion. 


(iii) The "Candet Nudatum Pectus" as an Independent Devotional 
Tag: an Example from John of Grimestone's Sermon Handbook 
(MS Advocates 18.7.21) 

The passage describing the Crucifixion circulated in later 
centuries as an extract, still in Latin, but independent of the 
whole meditation; and judging from the number of English deriv¬ 
atives of this Latin tag, its circulation must have been quite 
wide. One version of the Latin extract appears in MS Advocates 
18.7.21, a commonplace book compiled in the second half of the 
fourteenth century by the Franciscan preacher John of Grimestone. 

It is an alphabetical sermon handbook in which English and Latin 
verses, tags, and other materials are arranged under topical head¬ 
ings of themes for sermons. 9 The Advocates MS also contains two 
of the English versions of the "Candet nudatum pectus". This 
particular extract consists only of the litany of disjointed, end- 
stopped, descriptive phrases which in the original have a powerful, 
culminative effect. It also, incidentally, makes a commonplace 
ascription to Augustine: 

Augustinus In quadam meditacione. Candet nudatum 
pectus. Rubet cruentum latus. Tensa [MS. tonsa] 
arent viscera. Decora languent lumina. Regia 
pallent ora. Procera rigent brachia. Crura 
dependent marmorea. Et rigat terebratos pedes 
beati sanguinis vnda. (Brown XXV, p.241) 

(Here follows a meditation once used by Augustine. 

His naked breast grows white. His bloody side grows 
red. His stretched out flesh grows dry. His lovely 
eyes grow dim. His royal lips grow pallid. His 
upraised arms grow rigid. His marble legs hang 
down. A wave of holy blood wets his pierced feet.) 

A passage such as this would provide the immediate source 
for an English versification. Here, removed from its context in 
the entire meditation, the original dramatic function of the 
description is in a sense neutralized, and certainly simplified. 

The passage reports the details of the physical suffering, but 
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provides no indication of the speaker's placement with regard to 
the scene other than the present tense of the verbs (suggesting 
that he is imaginatively and spiritually present at the scene). It 
makes no appeal to a particular audience, whether God, the meditator, 
or Christ. The address is general, and the tone therefore somewhat 
detached from the sphere of the meditator's (that is, the reader's 
or auditor's) own experience. This does not make the impact of the 
description less immediate, but it reduces the sense of shared 
response between speaker and audience. 

The scene is depicted in stark relief, with no interpretative 
intrusions (such as, in some Passion lyrics, a reference to the 
grief of the mourners around the Cross ), 10 no personalizing emotive 
details to broaden the focus of the mind's eye upon the picture, to 
relieve the strained attention to the scene of torment. Nothing is 
here to distract the meditator from the object of his inner, imagin¬ 
ative attention, from his immediate and graphic visualization of the 
Crucifixion. 

A method for such fixed attention to the details of the scene, 
so that the meditator makes himself present there in mind, is pro¬ 
vided in the Meditationes Vitae Christ! , which offers some prescrip¬ 
tions on the manner of meditating on the life of Christ: 

Volo autem tibi tradere modum, quern teneas in meditando 
praedicta . . . Igitur scire debes, quod meditari 

sufficit solum factum quod Dominus fecit vel circa eum 
contigit fieri vel dici secundum historiam evangelicam, 
te ibidem praesentem exhibendo, ac si in tua praesentia 
fierent, prout simpliciter animo in dictis cogitanti 
occurrit . . . Eliges ergo in his meditandis, aliquam 
horam quietam, postea infra diem poteris discere 
moralitatem et auctoritates, et eas studiose memoriae 
commendare . 11 

(I also wish to give you the manner that you should 
follow in meditating on the above . . . Therefore you 
ought to know that it is enough to meditate only on 
what the Lord did or on what happened concerning Him 
or on what is told according to the Gospel stories, 
feeling yourself present in those places as if the 
things were done in your presence, as it comes directly 
to your soul in thinking of them . . . Therefore, in 
this meditating, choose some quiet hour. Afterwards, 
later in the day, you can take the morality and author¬ 
ities and studiously commit them to memory.) 

Elsewhere the author of the Meditationes gives six meditations on 
the Passion, introducing them with this prescription: 

Ad hunc autem statum consequendum, crederem tanquam 
ignarus et balbutiens, quod totam illuc mentis aciem 
vigilantibus ocuiis cordis omissisque aliis curls 
extraneis, dirigi oporteret: et quod quis se praesentem 
exhiberet omnibus et singulis, quae circa dominicam 
ipsam crucem, passionem et crucifixionem contigerunt, 
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affectuose, diligenter, amorose et perseveranter. 12 
(I, as an ignorant person and a stammerer, believe that 
in attaining this state it is therefore necessary to be 
directed by the whole light of the mind, by the eyes of 
the watchful heart, having left all the other extraneous 
cares that man keeps for himself for all those things 
that occur around the Passion and Crucifixion of the 
Lord, by desire, wisdom, and perseverance, not with 
slothful eyes or with omissions or with tedium of the 
soul.) 

The emphasis here upon a careful and unclouded attention to 
the matter of the meditation is reflected in the interest taken by 
preachers and compilers in the "Candet nudatum pectus" apart from 
John of Fecamp 1 s meditation as a whole. More generally, this con¬ 
cern with fixed attention to the object of meditation is reflected 
in the tendency among vernacular translators and compilers to draw 
chiefly upon the Passion sections of full-scale treatises such as 
the Meditationes Vitae Chzisti in their adaptations of Latin sources 
for English audiences. 13 The "Candet nudatum pectus" passage pro¬ 
vides only the most direct and deliberate account of the suffering 
to arouse and compel the imagination. It is not its purpose to 
provide explicit direction for emotional response to each detail of 
the Passion, such as we find in the intense and highly wrought 
accounts of later mystics, or in this amplified Passion poem: 

Ihesu ]?at hast me dere I-boght, 

Write ]?ou gostly in my j> 03 t, 

]?at 1 mow with deuocion 

jpynke on thy dere passioun . . . 

Ihesu, yit write in my hert 

how bloode out of J?y woundes stert; 

And with ]?at blode write ]?ou so ofte, 

Myn hard hert til hit be softe . . . 

Ihesu, write ]?is J?at I my3t knowe 

how mychel loue to ]?e I owe . . . (Brown XIV, no.91, 

11.1-4, 49-52, 75-6) 

Here the programme of pious response is explicitly outlined and 
detailed, and underscored by the repeated appeal to Christ to 
enforce the message, "Ihesu, yit write in my hert". But the "Candet 
nudatum pectus", as it appears out of context in the Advocates MS, 
is abstract and severe. As such, it alone would not supply the 
English versifier with any structural directives comparable to 
those which could be found in the amplified rhetorical structure of 
the meditation in its entirety. 


(iv) Programmes for Meditative Structure 

In the work of several English versifiers we can examine the 
ways in which they replace, as it were, this "missing" structure 
with new or different elements, and the varying effects of these 
poetic revisions and reconstructions. A particular difficulty for 
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the English translators is that of finding an adequate meditative 
structure for a short lyric, because of the absence of direct and 
rhetorically accessible formats in the immediate Latin sources. 

The strategic difficulty in the search for an appropriate poetic 
style and structure correlates with a lack of a confident stylistic 
initiative in these early pieces, their dependence upon the source 
or model. 14 These pieces do rely heavily upon the authority of the 
original, abiding closely by the dictates of its content. They 
would seem good evidence to support the view commonly taken of 
medieval vernacular translation, that in its most typical and wide¬ 
spread practice it is literal, aiming to achieve a word-for-word 
identity with the original. 15 This generalization is apt for these 
early English poems insofar as at the level of simple verbal usage 
they suggest their authors' inhibitions about using the vernacular. 
But there is a fundamental change which these translators must work 
on their sources: to convert a rhetorically disembodied extract 
into a poetically and dramatically self-contained unit, to vivify 
the material for a vernacular, lay audience. 

Rosemary Woolf adduces three possible structures for a medi¬ 
tative poem: a preacher's address to the meditator (which may 
approach simple narrative); 16 the meditator addressing Christ; and 
Christ addressing the meditator. 17 All of these provide some 
distinct focus of address. The English derivatives of the "Candet 
nudatum pectus" and of a similarly popular Latin commonplace, the 
"Respice in faciem Christi tui", as well as most other versified 
forms of a memoria of the Passion, generally adopt one of these 
structures. Some, however, may return to an earlier convention of 
contemplative writing in using an address to God. 18 Stephen 
Manning offers a much more basic programme for the structure of 
such lyrics, reducing the possibilities to an essentially twofold 
scheme: the deliberation upon a scene, usually from the Gospel, 
presented in some detail; and the implied consequence of this sort 
of deliberation, the evocation of pious affections which can lead 
either to a resolution or to a petition. 19 Thus the reader's 
responses are implicitly incorporated into the actual structure of 
the poem. The form, as Manning argues, is pliant enough to afford 
some variation. The poet's various handlings of the form determine 
the quality of the final products. 

(v) The "Candet Nudatum Pectus" in MS Trinity College, Cambridge 

323 

The English versification of the "Candet nudatum pectus" in 
MS Trinity College, Cambridge 323 is accompanied in the MS by its 
immediate source, another variant of the independent Latin extracts 
from the text by John of Fecamp. This MS is a friars' miscellany 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The pieces collected 
therein are not arranged according to any topical or alphabetical 
system for easy reference in developing a sermon, but they tend to 
be grouped roughly according to type and possible function. Thus 
the English "Candet nudatum pectus” and its source appear in a 
series of short devotional lyrics in English, many of them trans¬ 
lated from Latin verse and prose sources which occasionally accom¬ 
pany the translations on the page. 21 The Latin "Candet nudatum 
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pectus" extract here reproduces the invocation which precedes the 
actual description of the Crucifixion in John of Fecamp's text, and 
in this instance gives an ascription to St Bernard: 

Bernardus: Aspice mitissime conditor pie prolis sobolem 
& miserrere super infirmi plasmatis debilitatem. candet 
nudatum pectus, pallet cruentatum latus. tensa arent 
vicerra. procera rigent brachia. pendent crura 
marmorea. decora languent lumina. rigat terrebratos 
pedes beati sanguis vnda. (Brown XIII, p.193-4) 

(Bernard: Behold, most kind Creator, the [humanity] of 
your dear child, and have pity on the weakness of 
infirm flesh. His naked breast grows white. His 
bloody side grows pale. His stretched out flesh grows 
dry. His upraised arms grow rigid. His marble legs 
hang down. His lovely eyes grow dim. A wave of holy 
blood wets his pierced feet.) 

(Note: pie prolis sobolem may be a scribal error, and 
is translated here as if it read pie sobolis humanitatem.) 

Although this version returns to the original format of John of 
Fecamp's meditation, that of a distinct voice addressing God (as 
.opposed to the more abstract and severe format of the version from 
John of Grimestone's sermon handbook), it is not clear from this 
passage who the speaker is. The terms of the invocation here, out 
of context as they are, are ambiguous compared with those of John 
of Fecamp's text. In the accompanying English translation, however, 
the speaker is specified, but he is no longer the meditator evoking 
an image of Christ's physical agony as part of the programme of a 
petition for grace and mercy. Instead, Christ himself appeals to 
the Father, displaying his own wounds as part of a formal inter¬ 
cession on man's behalf. The context of the meditation remains 
unchanged, from the invocation to the deliberation on the scene and 
the final petition (to use the terms of Manning's schematic descrip¬ 
tion) . But the shift in positioning of speaker, object (or audience) 
of the address, and subject of the address (here Mankind) entirely 
alters the force and meaning of the passage: 

fu fad madist alle fine, 
mi suete fadir, hewene kinc, 

Bi-sue to me fad am fi sone, 
fad for monkine habe fles ynomin. 

Mi wite breste, suene & brit, 
blodi is min side rist 
& min licam on rode i-stist. 

Mine lonke armes, stiue & sterke, 

Min heyin arrin dim & derke, 

Min feyis honket so marbre-ston in werke; 

fo flod of min rede blod 
A1 owir-weint min furlit fod. 

Fadir, fau monkine ab idon folie, 

Mid mine wondis for hem mercy ic fe crie. (Brown XIII, 

no.33) 



The English versifier has taken the prayer to be the words of 
Christ, or perhaps has simply determined that his version will 
present a revised dramatic perspective. 

Here the controlling voice is that of Christ, and the potential 
for identification of the reader and meditator with the speaker, 
which is fundamental to the force of John of Fecamp's text, is to a 
great extent removed. The context is now that of an implied 
dramatic exchange between Christ and the Father, and the prospective 
meditator moves one step away from participation in the lyric 
"action" (as the potential for identification with the speaker is 
removed) to a position of observer of the scene. This is a con¬ 
siderable departure from the given format of the accompanying 
source, as the material has been reformulated not only to suit the 
requirements of a verse structure but to express, with the clarity 
of a graphic image or a dramatic pose, an affective attitude, at 
once complete in itself and dependent for its full effect upon the 
reader's response in pious emotion. 


(vi) Contemporary Norms of Structure and Approach: Complaints of 
Christ from the Cross 

In the Trinity version of the English "Candet nudatum pectus", 
the change in speaking voice to the first-person narration of 
Christ, contained within a very formal structure of address and 
petition, doubtless reflects the translator's concern to convert 
an aphoristic and rhetorically neutral prose extract into a 
poetically self-contained unit. This directly raises a question 
of the poetics of the lyric. The vernacular lyric must differen¬ 
tiate itself rhetorically and formally from the brief Latin prose 
extract. In like manner, the prose extract, in its intended 
function, represents a new formulation of the material in John of 
Fecamp's text; through the simple process of exclusion of all but 
a short fragment of the longer meditation, the extract differen¬ 
tiates itself in function and impact from the discourse of the 
parent text . 22 The text of the English "Candet nudatum pectus" 
is a -record, in the history of the vernacular lyric in English, 
of a crucial moment in such a process of formal differentiation 
from other kinds of literary discourse. 

In terms of its structure and rhetorical effect this lyric, 
deriving from one convention in the tradition of meditative verse, 
bears strong resemblances to another more strictly delimited con¬ 
vention within this tradition, the address or complaint of Christ 
from the Cross . 21 This form is often characterized by a strong 
element of admonitory injunction and reproach, such as that in the 
Improperia or Good Friday Reproaches, used in the liturgy for Holy 
Week. The tone of the transformed "Candet nudatum pectus" has no 
element of severity in it, and unlike the Improperia verses and 
other complaint conventions, it is not really a complaint at all, 
but a vivid self-exposition. However, like the complaint poems it 
attains a personal tone, in that it is intended to be heard by 
(although not directly addressed to) the human witnesses of the 
scene. But the element of admonition present in some of the com¬ 
plaint conventions has been almost completely tempered and 
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sweetened in the Trinity "Candet nudatum pectus" by the force of 
the affectionate invocation. Here, for comparison, is a translation 
of the Improperia verses by Friar William Herebert: 

My volk, what habbe y do {pe 
OJper in what ]pyng toened ]pe? 

Gyn noujpe and onswere {pou me: 

Vor vrom egypte ich ladde ]pe, 
fiou me ledest to rode troe. 

My volk, what habbe y do {>e? &c. 

]?orou wyldernesse ich ladde {pe. 

And uourty 3 er bihedde Jpe, 

And aungeles bred ich jaf to {pe. 

And in-to reste ich brouhte {pe. 

My volk, what habbe y do ]pe? &c. . . . 

Ich 3 af the croune of kynedom; 

And ]?ou me 3 yfst a croune of ]?orn. My volk, &c. 

Ich muchel worshype doede to ]?e; 

And }pou me hongest on rode troe. My volk, &c. 

(Brown XIV, no.15, 11.1-11, 31-4) 

An English version of the "Homo vide quae pro te patior" also 
exemplifies the element of severity in this convention of complaint. 
The Latin source of these lines, a poem by Philip the Chancellor, 
dates from the early thirteenth century and achieved great currency 
through copying and translation. The following English translation 
is from John of Grimestone's sermon book: 

Senful man, be-Jping & se 

Quat peine i {pole for loue of {pe. 

Nith & day to ]pe i grede. 

Hand & fotes on rode i-sprede. 

Nailed i was to {pe tre, 

Ded & birred, man, for pe; 

A1 £>is i drey for loue of man, 

But werse me dot, [pat he ne can 
To me turnen onis is ey 3 e, 

]pan al {pe peine {pat i dry 3 e. (Brown XIV, no. 70) 

In the Improperia and the "Homo vide" verses, the reproach, 
like the address itself, is direct and abrupt. It would not have 
been unlikely or far-fetched for the author of the Trinity "Candet 
nudatum pectus" to fuse (or, less consciously, to confuse) the 
terms of the description of Christ's suffering in his own source 
with similar expressions of the torments to be found in such com¬ 
plaint poems (or paraliturgical pieces in Latin) as the "Homo 
vide" or Improperia in which Christ is always the speaker. But 
although the poet of the Trinity "Candet nudatum pectus" has 
borrowed, whether knowingly or not, the essential dramatic format 
of the complaint convention of address, that of Christ speaking 
from the Cross, he has also retained the important terms of the 
original meditation (and of the derived extract in the Trinity MS) 
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by incorporating the tender invocation which precedes the actual 
catalogue of wounds, and by having a direct address to God: "fu fad 
madist alle fine . . . /Fadir, fau monkine ab idon folie ..." 

The element of intimate directness in the poem, the confiden¬ 
tial address to the Father which the meditator is in a sense 
positioned to overhear, would also have summoned forth associations 
with another complaint convention within the tradition of the 
devotional lyric, that of Christ's complaint as the lover of man¬ 
kind. 24 The colloquial simplicity of some of the words and phrases 
in the translation, those which give the English version more 
intimate sweetness than its Latin source, may perhaps derive some 
suggestion from the convention of Christ as lover. The following 
poem, for example, which is accompanied in the manuscript (BM 
Additional 11579) by a Latin and an Anglo-French version, uses much 
of the language of the love appeal: 

Man, folwe seintt Bernardes trace 
And loke in ihesu cristes face. 

How hee lut hys heued to fe 
Swetlike for to kessen fe. 

And sprat hise armes on fe tre. 

Senful man, to klippen fe. 

In sygne of loue ys open his syde; 

Hiis feet y-nayled wid fe tabyde. 

A1 his bodi is don on rode. 

Senful man, for fyne goode. (Brown XIII, no.69) 

This poem, incidentally, is derived from an Anselmian meditation 
(see note 3). Another example, a fourteenth-century love-plaint 
in which Christ speaks directly to man, uses more elaborate 
language and represents a later, extended development of this 
stylistic convention: 

Lo) lemman swete, now may fou se 
fat I haue lost my lyf for fe. 

What myght I do fe mare? 

For-fi I pray fe speciali 
fat fou forsake ill company 

fat woundes me so sare. (Brown XIV, no.78, 11.1-6) 

This quality of tender directness is particularly resonant in those 
pieces which use the same basic structure of address and petition 
or, in the case of Christ to man, of address and injunction, as in 
this short piece from MS Digby 55: 

Suete leman y deye for fi loue. yf y deye for ze: 

Wy ne viltu lonfen me. zin ore. fi loue bindes me 
sore. thenc wat y tholie lef for ze: by lef fine 
sinnes and toren the to me. 

This injunction is meant to produce a pious response from the 
meditator; and in this particular case, the desirable response is 
programmed into the poem itself, as the Responsio peccatoris follows: 
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Wen ihc aue al don mine folie thanne wily Jesu merci 

]?e crie. ]?in ore, ]?in ore mi suete leman: sore me 

2 5 

reues that y aue mis don. 

The important point of association between such a piece as this 
dialogue from the Digby manuscript and the Trinity "Candet nudatum 
pectus" is the intimate tone which is set by the diction, the simple, 
colloquial elements in the opening lines of the address. The most 
pronounced stylistic change in the Trinity translation from its 
immediate Latin source is in the appealing tenderness of Christ's 
direct address to the Father. The style has shifted in effect from 
loving but distant reverence (the address to God, "Aspice, mitissime 
conditor") to a familial closeness between Father and Son, suggested 
in the colloquial, almost naive periphrasis "]?u ]?ad madist alle 
thine" for "conditor", and in the vocative "mi suete fadir" which 
is only then followed by the more formal "hewene kinc". 

The Trinity version thus heightens the most accessible, common¬ 
place, and immediately gratifying emotional elements. It combines 
with perfectly simple grace the two trends of influence from the 
convention of the complaint, both the loving and the reproachful. 
This version represents an intersection of various styles in the 
meditative tradition; by at once preserving a strong fidelity to 
the sources and incorporating directives from other conventions, 
the translator produces a piece of some originality. 

(vii) Parallels with Iconographic Design 

The translator of the Trinity "Candet nudatum pectus" has 
tried to focus the whole temporal process of the Crucifixion, the 
lapse in time between agony and death, into a single moment, by 
changing the descriptive verbs of the Latin, which are in the 
present tense and represent ongoing action, to adjectives. 

"Candet" becomes "brit"; "pallet cruentatum latus" is simplified 
in "blodi is min side rist". The body, which in the Latin seems 
to wither slowly on the Cross ("tensa arent viscera"), in the 
English is simply pierced, "min licam on rode i-stist", an image 
which draws upon a fund of traditional verbal and iconographic 
associations with the wound in the right side. The imaginative 
complexity in many of the Latin verbal choices, such as the para¬ 
dox of a "bloody pallor", or of legs which hang ("pendent") as if 
limp, yet are marble-like ("marmorea") in their rigidity and 
pallor, is simplified in the English version. The compressed 
suggestiveness of "pendent crura marmorea" becomes the more 
loosely structured "Min Jpeyis honket so marbre-ston in werke", 
a simile which has a self-explanatory effect, as if the image can 
be at once presented and expounded. The English version may lose 
the taut coherence of the Latin phrases, with their inner structure 
of paradox and suggestion; but it amplifies our view of the scene 
by turning that inner structure outward and making explicit the 
relationship between the literal and the figurative (as in the 
simile just quoted). It also stresses the reader's identification 
with Christ's own perspective: Christ is seen as it were to look 
down upon his own body and wounds and to review them with stark 
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precision. Such is the force of the repeated possessives, "mine 
lonke arems", "mine heyin", "min ipeyis". 

The tendencies of this translation to compress ongoing action 
into simple, single moments, and to be direct and explicit where 
its source is suggestive, are closely paralleled by contemporary 
developments in iconographic conventions; and indeed, the parallels 
are striking enough to suggest that the artistic assumptions that 
govern the formulation of a vernacular poetic in this instance are 
largely drawn from the realm of iconographic expression. Or perhaps 
we can say that certain conventions in iconographic depiction of the 
Passion provided a stylistic directive for early poetic treatments 
of this theme. 

Erich Auerbach has described a tendency in certain early Anglo- 
Norman narratives to develop a story as a series of independent and 
self-contained scenes which are "strung together like beads". In 
the Vie de Saint Alexis, for example, the narrative unfolds as a 
series of independent scenes, "each of which contains an expressive 
yet simple gesture . . . Every picture has as it were a frame of 
its own . . . The gestures of the scenic moment are simply and 
plastically impressive in the highest degree". 26 While the struc¬ 
tural premises of a large-scale narrative are scarcely comparable 
With those of a short lyric, we may nevertheless trace in the 
English Passion lyric a stylistic effect similar to that which 
Auerbach remarks in early French epic and hagiographic verse: the 
poetic depiction assumes the qualities of a fixed, plastic "scenic 
moment". The Trinity "Candet nudatum pectus" shares this feature 
with virtually all of the English versions of this Latin memoria, 
and in general with most early vernacular Passion lyrics. 

Some of the contemporary attitudes towards devotional prac¬ 
tices which contributed to the artistic principles manifested in 
the lyric deserve some attention here. All of the English versions 
of the "Candet nudatum pectus" represent efforts to render an area 
of doctrinal material linguistically and intellectually accessible, 
and as such take their place in a larger tradition of homiletic and 
devotional literature in English directed to the instruction of lay 
audiences. The decree of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, making 
annual confession compulsory for all, effectively promoted an 
expansion of the territory which vernacular literary texts would 
cover in transmitting to the laity the essential Christian teach¬ 
ings. But of particular relevance to the emergence of devotional 
poetics was the importance placed upon meditation on the Passion 
as part of a basic instructive programme for the layman. 27 It was 
necessary not only to recommend such meditation as a means of 
stirring love for Christ through a sympathetic response to his 
sufferings: such meditations must also be provided in a form 
easily learned by the unlettered, and verses on the Passion, 
collected and circulated by the preaching orders, served this 
function. This aim remains the most common theoretical and prac¬ 
tical justification for vernacular composition through the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and its most typical expression is 
to be found in prefaces to vernacular adaptations of Latin doctrinal 
and homiletic material, such as in this poem based on a Bernardine 
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sermon, from the Vernon MS: 

Lewed men be not lered in lore. 

As Clerkes ben in holi writ; 

]?au 3 men prechen hem bi-fore, 

Hit wol not wonen in heore wit . . . 

Wei fayn I wolde amenden hit. 28 

The key explanation here, "]?au 3 men prechen hem bi-fore / Hit wol 
not wonen in heore wit", emphasizes the importance of a lasting, 
firm impression that the material is to make on the minds of the 
audience. The impact of such a practical poetics, to provide a 
lesson that will "wonen in heore wit", that can remain fixed and 
indwelling in the mind, is felt in devotional lyric poetry, not 
only in the choice of simple, affective language, but also in the 
graphic immediacy of its typical stylistic convention: in the con- 
cretization of the verbal images in essentially visual terms, com¬ 
parable to the technique in early Anglo-Norman hagiography of the 
gestural "scenic moment". 

The background to the use of visual images as aids to instruc¬ 
tion in the basic tenets of Christian doctrine, both popular moral 
theology and the most important elements of the Gospel, reveals how 
closely integrated with the idea of graphic illustration are the 
style and structure of early lyric pieces, especially those on the 
Crucifixion. 29 The emergence of a pictorial art form bears partic¬ 
ularly upon devotional poetry, as painting and literary meditation 
were considered equally acceptable as affective means of presenting 
the Passion. 30 There is a long tradition of theoretical justifi¬ 
cation of the use of images as alternative methods of instruction, 
as libri laicorum. This supports the later devotional emphasis on 
the value of visual realization of a scene, through words or, more 
likely, pictures to stir the emotions. 

Gregory the Great's is the most celebrated pronouncement, and 
it is echoed repeatedly in later defences. It prescribes the use 
of images for imparting knowledge: 

Idcirco enim pictura in ecclesiis adhibetur ut hi 
qui litteras nesciunt saltern in parietibus videndo 
legant quae legere in codicibus non valent. 

(For that purpose, a picture in the church is used so 
that those who know no letters may at least read by 
looking at the walls what they cannot read in books .) 

Nam quod legentibus scriptura, hoc idiotis praestat 
pictura cernentibus, quia in ipsa etiam ignorantes 
vident quid sequi debeant, in ipsa legunt qui litteras 
nesciunt. Unde et praecipue gentibus pro lectione 
pictura est. 31 

(For whatever writing shows to those who read, a 
picture .shows to the illiterate who look on, for in 
such images the ignorant see what they ought to 
follow, and in pictures they who know no letters 
read. Thus a picture serves instead of a reading for 
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the people.) 

In the following century Bede also advocates the use of images, 
subordinating their function as decoration to their primary impor¬ 
tance as (to borrow a phrase from modern pedagogy) visual aids: 

Nunc picturas sanctarum historiarum, quae non ad 
ornatum solummodo ecclesiae, verum etiam ad instruc- 
tionem intuentium proponerentur, advexit, videlicet 
ut qui litterarum lectione non possent opera Domini 
et Salvatoris nostri per ipsarum contuitum discerent 
imaginum . 3 2 

(Now he brought pictures of sacred history, which 
are displayed not only for the purpose of adorning 
the church but also for that of spiritual instruction, 
so that those who have no access to the books of our 
Lord and Saviour by reading of letters may know them 
through the attention of their imaginations.) 

Later English authorities advance arguments based on Gregory's 
pronouncement, but by the fourteenth century the emphasis in the 
theoretical defence of images in their function as libri laicorum 
has shifted from that of imparting knowledge (aiming thus at the 
intellect) to that of moving pious emotions: this aims at a spon¬ 
taneous, heartfelt response, reflecting the later currency of 
affective spirituality with its stress on an emotional response to 
Christ. A fourteenth-century tract on the defence of images which 
has been attributed to Walter Hilton offers this comment: 

Inter que signa statuit ecclesia ymagines Domini 
nostri crucifixi . . . ut per inspeccionem ymaginum 
reuocaretur ad memoriam passio Domini nostri Iesu 
Christi et aliorum sanctorum passiones, et sic ad 
compuccionem et deuocionem mentes pigre et carnales 
excitarentur, et hec erat pia cause et racionabilis . 33 
(Among which images the Church stipulates pictures of 
the crucifixion of our Lord ... so that through the 
viewing of images the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the passions of the other saints may be recalled 
to mind, and so that slow and carnal minds may be 
moved to compunction and devotion. This was a pious 
and reasonable motive.) 

Dives and Pauper, a fifteenth-century English treatise, offers a 
consummate explanation both of the affinity between word and image 
and of the direct force of the image upon the pious affections of 
the beholder, who is now assumed to be not only taking instruction 
but actively meditating upon the subject of the graphic represen¬ 
tation: 


DIUES: Qherof seruyn Jpese ymagys? . . . PAUPER: ]?ey 

seruyn of thre thynggys. For ]pey been ordeynyd to 
steryn manys mende to thynkyn of Cristys incarnacioun 
and of his passioun and of holye seyntys lyuys. Also 
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]?ey been ordeynyd to steryn mannys affeccioun and his 
herte to deuocioun, for often man is more steryd be 
syghte ]?an be heryng or redyngge. Also ]?ey been 
ordeynyd to been a tokene and a book to ]?e lewyd 
peple, ]?at ]?ey moun redyn in ymagerye and peynture 
]?at clerkys redyn in boke . . . 3 4 

The key to our matter lies in the explanation, "for often man is 
more steryd be syghte fan be heryng or redyngge". It reflects both 
the pre-eminence given to the process of visualization to elicit an 
acute response and the emphasis upon the qualities of that response, 
that it is one of affectionate and compassionate love. A Passion 
lyric from MS Harley 2253 illustrates this process quite pointedly: 

When y miselue stonde 
ant wif myn e 3 en seo 
furled fot ant honde 
wif grete nayles freo - 
blody wes ys heued, 
on him nes nout bileued 
fat wes of peynes freo - 
wel wel ohte myn herte 
for his loue to smerte 
ant sike ant sory beo. 35 

The transformation of the notion of libri laicorum from a 
means of intellectual comprehension into a directive to emotional 
response manifests the pervasive force of Bernardine spirituality. 
The more arcane, spiritually demanding aspects of Cistercian 
thought would have been reserved for the discipline of the monastic 
life; for the layman, however, the Bernardine emphasis on "carnal" 
or natural love as the means of approaching Christ in his humanity 
was more doctrinally accessible. 36 This stress upon an affective 
response informed both the growing meditative literature on the 
life of Christ, and some significant developments in iconographic 
design, especially that which was concerned with the Passion. This 
is particularly the case with church murals in England from about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. In scenes depicting 
events from the Gospel or from the lives of saints. Gothic design, 
with its delicate attention to particular, affective detail of human 
figures, and especially to the human vulnerability of the crucified 
Christ, comes to replace the older Romanesque design, with its 
remote, imposing, highly conventionalized and symbolic figures. The 
later style is of a more intimate devotional quality. It may even 
be said that the actual spatial dimensions of these paintings 
parallel the movement in contemporary meditative writings away from 
the highly intellectual and abstract to a personal emotional 
immediacy and depth. 37 In painting the newer, intimate, realistic 
detail is suitable for smaller composition on altar pieces or in 
recesses rather than for the large and central spaces which the 
majestic, solid Romanesque compositions tended to fill. While one 
does not want to press the interdisciplinary parallel too far, it 
is rather interesting to note that the literary texts which we are 
examining here also reflect a movement away from large and 
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rhetorically imposing compositions to small, compressed, verbal 
nuggets which can be taken 1 in at a single glance or hearing, and 
which, as reduced meditations, are eminently suitable as private 
devotional exercises. 

The simplified meditations, derived from the works emanating 
from major monastic schools of thought, emphasize less the inward 
aspects of spirituality than scenes in the life of Christ which 
have an acute visual power, which enjoin the meditator to be present 
at the event in his mind. Such is Nicholas Love's injunction in his 
English rendering of the Meditationes Vitae Christi: "Take hede now 
diligently with all thyn hert alle thoo thinges that be now to come 
and make the there presente in thy mynde". 38 In the case of the 
early English short lyric in particular, the purpose is to create 
a verbal image which, like the visual icon, can fix the complete 
attention of the meditator. Its importance and meaning are con¬ 
tained and made intelligible within the boundaries of that single 
representation, without necessary reference to supplementary 
explanation, which would extend the compass of the work and com¬ 
plicate its design. 

As pictures come to be valued as words in devotional iconography, 
so words come to take on the value of pictures in devotional poetry. 
The early devotional lyric is designed to have an effect comparable 
to that of the graphic image. It has been pointed out that only 
those images which can make a direct appeal to the eye have a place 
in medieval meditative verse, whereas later forms of meditation may 
evoke a response from all five senses. 39 Such a generalization 
requires some qualification, as even those images in medieval poems 
which appeal most acutely and directly to the sense of sight 
inevitably produce, in their turn, other sensory responses to (or 
identification with) the visual detail of the scene. Any visually 
realized account of the Crucifixion must derive its net effect from 
the suggestion of physical pain which demands a sympathetic response; 
and in some lyrics, one is directed to "hear" the weeping of the 
Virgin at the foot of the Cross, or even to "feel" one's cheek wet 
with tears." 0 But the multiple sensory responses which may be 
evoked by such a scene depend upon, and originate from, what can be 
conveyed directly to the eye. 

For comparison with such a highly visual procedure we may con¬ 
sider the opening lines of a devotional sonnet by William Alabaster 
(1568-1640) on John xv 5 ("I am the vine, ye are the branches"): 

Now that the midday heat doth scorch my shame 
with lightning of fond lust, I will retire 
under this vine whose arms with wandering spire 
do climb upon the Cross, and on the same 
devise a cool repose from lawless flame . . . 41 

The entry into this intricate conceit is immediately through the 
sensual realm in the intensely drawn contrast between the scorching 
"midday heat" of lust and the relief of "cool repose" which awaits 
the devout intelligence aspiring to spiritual union with Christ. 

The "vine whose arms with wandering spire / do climb upon the Cross" 
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is a formulation of an essentially visual nature, but as it forms 
a dynamic transition between the two opposing physical conditions 
(in their figurative use) of the meditator, it too takes on a 
certain keenly felt sensual quality, as if the meditator seeks a 
direct physical contact with those wandering, spiralling arms of 
the vine. By contrast. Middle English Passion lyrics, among them 
the translations of the "Candet nudatum pectus", are designed 
entirely as visual emblems, as they commonly open with an active 
envisioning of a scene, the depiction of which will have precise 
counterparts in contemporary graphic representations: the grieving 
mourners positioned around the Cross, the attitude of the figure of 
Christ, the depiction of the wounds and the visible agony of the 
figure, the stark contrasts in coloration and in spatial compo¬ 
sition (horizontal and vertical focus), and other details corre¬ 
spond in the verbal and visual icon. The formal parallel between 
early lyrics and contemporary iconographic representation is close 
enough to suggest that the visual art offered some important, funda¬ 
mental guidelines to lyric composition at an early stage, especially 
given the relative absence (judging from the dearth of extant 
materials) of usable vernacular models in the lyric form. 

(viii) Other Versions of the English "Candet Nudatum Pectus" 

Other English translations of the "Candet nudatum pectus" pro¬ 
duce variations on the structure of the meditative poem, but these 
versions reflect a similarity of purpose. None of these trans¬ 
lations reproduces the structure of the original meditation in which 
the meditator addresses God, invoking Christ's Passion in an 
extended, emotionally charged development leading to a petition for 
mercy. They seem rather to be drawn from Latin extracts similar to 
the one found in John of Grimestone's sermon handbook which, as I 
have noted earlier, takes up only the description of the Cruci¬ 
fixion itself and leaves out the interpretative invocation. In 
these versions, then, the focus is directed acutely at the scene of 
suffering itself. A late thirteenth-century translation from MS 
Digby 55 introduces an interesting modification in the structure of 
the address. Here, in the form of a personal meditation, the 
speaker addresses Christ: 

Wyt is {>i nachede brest and blodi is ]pi side, 

Starke veren {pine armes zat strekede weren so vyde. 

Falu is thi faire ler and dummes ]pi sithe, 

Drie es {pin ende body on rode so ytycthe. 

Zine zedes hongen colde al so ze marbre ston. 

{pine thirlede fet; jpe rede blod by ron. 42 

This piece achieves its intensity through its placement of the 
speaker as an actual witness of the scene. The translation effec¬ 
tively mediates between the ingenious and imaginatively rather 
demanding structure of John of Fecamp's meditation (with its per¬ 
spective diffused among the voice of the speaker, the visual 
details of the Crucifixion, and the petition to God) and the stark, 
unemotive quality of the abbreviated Latin extract. It produces 
an intimate communion between speaker and Christ. As a personal 
observation it has some affinities with a piece such as this 
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mid-thirteenth-century memoria passionis, also a direct address: 

I>e minde of fi passiun, suete ihesu, 
fe teres it tollid, 
fe heine it boiled, 

]?e neb it wetth, 

in herte sueteth. (Brown XIII, no. 56 A) 

This expounds the process of emotional response to the Passion as 
precisely as the "Candet nudatum pectus" catalogues the visual 
details. 

The other English versions of the "Candet nudatum pectus" 
which we shall consider here introduce the structure of a preacher's 
address to the meditator. In one case this structure of address by 
an authoritative voice is only implied by the absence of a distinc¬ 
tive personal voice: 

Wyth was hys nakede brest and red of blod hys syde, 

Bleyc was his fair handled, his wnde dop ant wide. 

And hys armes ystreith hey up-hon fe rode; 

On fif studes on his body fe stremes ran o blode. 

(Brown XIV, no. 1 A) 

The tone in this version from MS Durham Cathedral A.III.12 is 
neither hortatory nor moralizing, as it is in the following trans¬ 
lation of another meditative commonplace, the "Respice in faciem 
Christi", which incorporates a version of the "Candet nudatum 
pectus" in the central lines: 43 

Loke to fi louerd, man, far hanget he a rode, 
and wep hyf fo mist terres al of blode. 

Vor loke hu his heued biis mid fornes bi-wnde, 
and to his neb so bispet and to fe spere-wnde. 

Faluet his feyre luer, and desewet his sicte, 
drowepet his hendi bodi fat on rode biis itiht. 

Blickied his brest nacked and bledet hiis side, 
stiuiet hiis arms pat istreid bed so wide. 

Loke to fe nailes on honde and on fote, 
hu fe stremes hurned of fat suete blod. 

Bigin at his molde and loke to his to, 
ne saltu no wit vinde bute anguisse and wo. 

(Brown XIV, no. 2 B) 

This English "Respice” explicitly enjoins the meditator to follow 
a precise programme of visualization: "Bigin at his molde and loke to 
his to", enforced throughout by the command "Loke". The Durham 
Cathedral version of the "Candet nudatum pectus" relies on no such 
manifest strategy of exhortation. It is rendered as a vivid illus¬ 
tration, as highlights are selected and paired to offset one 
another in emphatic syntactic positions: the white breast and red 
blood; the pale fair face and the deep wound; the arms stretched 
"hey up-hon" the Cross and the streams of blood running down. It 
is a particularly striking example of the iconographic technique 
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adapted to poetic design. 

A version of the passage found in John of Grimestone's sermon 
handbook gives an emotively amplified treatment. But like the 
Durham Cathedral version, it derives its success from its symmetry 
and controlled variation: 

Bare was fat quite brest and red fe blodi side, 
fe bodi starke als fu wel sest, fe armes spred out wyde; 
fe lippes pale and reuli fat er weren brith and rede, 
fe eyne fat weren loveli nou ben dimme and dede; 
fe faire lemes bowed and bent hangend on fe rode, 
fe feet ben firled an to rent and stremen al on blode. 44 

A significant addition here is the phrase in line 2, "fe bodi starke 
als fu wel sest". This poem too has adopted the structure of sermon 
address, and this mild, almost parenthetical reminder to the medi¬ 
tator of the actively visual nature of his engagement may in fact be 
an allusion to a particular picture with which the meditator would 
have been familiar; if the piece were inserted into a sermon the 
preacher might use this phrase to dramatize his delivery with an 
actual gesture towards a painting or statue in the church. 145 Or 
this phrase may simply represent a private act of reflection and 
imaginative reconstruction of the scene on the part of the medi¬ 
tator, a process in effect comparable to the Ignatian devotional 
exercise, the "composition of place". Such a phrase may also offer 
a directive for private devotion before a crucifix, which would 
itself supply the icon. In this poem poetic language is used, not 
only in conjunction, but almost in conformity, with visual design. 


(ix) Conclusion 

It is well known that the early English meditative lyric shows 
insignificant formal influence from its Latin devotional sources. 

I have attempted here to show how the early English poets take over 
the partial content of Latin texts, but struggle to find an adequate 
form which is suitable both to the capacities of the English poetic 
idiom and to the requirements of lay taste and literacy. Having no 
available native verse equivalents for the literary and rhetorical 
structure of the Latin prose devotion, with its subtle transitions 
in affective tone, they realize their material largely through the 
structures associated with iconographic design. Thus they foster 
verbal effect by recourse to the methods of the more accessible 
visual arts. The relationship between the two arts, verbal and 
pictorial, is therefore not only substantive (as has long been 
recognized by literary and art historians alike), but formal and 
structural as well. 46 The English poets also turn to other literary 
conventions in the meditative tradition and adapt certain dramatic 
forms of address, whether of the preacher, the meditator, or of 
Christ. 

In this study of the various English verse renderings of the 
"Candet nudatum pectus" my concern has been the formal evolution of 
the English texts from their immediate sources and ultimately from 
the parent text. I have attempted to examine in precise terms the 
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nature of this textual descent, and thereby to demonstrate the 
importance of a study of translation as an approach to understand¬ 
ing the formal origins of English lyric verse, especially in its 
earliest phase. 
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GRACE : THE HEALING HERB IN WILLIAM OF PALERNE 


By ERIK KOOPER 


Although the text of William of Palerne has been generally available 
to students of Middle English for over a hundred years it has 
received only scant attention from the critics, and what is said is 
usually not much more detailed than Skeat’s own comment that "as a 
whole, the story is well told, and the translator must have been a 
man of much poetic power, as he has considerably improved upon his 
original". 1 In 1881 Max Kaluza 2 criticized Skeat's remark as biased 
and based on too little evidence as Skeat had compared only the 
first 500 lines. 3 According to Kaluza certain parts of the French 
are definitely superior, such as the depiction of the love relation¬ 
ship between Guillaume and Melior, and his final conclusion was that 
on the whole "das franzosische gedicht unserem modernen geschmacke 
viel naher steht, als das englische" ("the French poem comes much 
nearer to our modern taste than the English one"). 

Some eighty years later Dieter Mehl re-asserted the more 
favourable view when he stated that "William of Palerne is in many 
respects one of the most successful and interesting of the Middle 
English novels in verse". 5 Though a fairly close translation it has 
a style of its own, "quite different from that of the original" 
(p.247), Mehl contends, and also on the matter of the love-affair 
between Melior and William, Mehl disagrees with Kaluza. He applauds 
the English adaptor for the "particular exactness" with which the 
beginning of their passion is described and for the way in which 
"the symptoms of amour courtois are analysed in detail" (p.248). 6 

Quite recently Mehl's favourable opinion has found support in 
an article by John Finlayson, who concludes that the poem "though 
not as polished a work as its French source, nevertheless demon¬ 
strates a laudable ability to handle courtly material". 7 Also the 
most recent editor of the poem, Norman T. Simms, 8 is convinced that 
the English poet has been given less than his due, e.g. as regards 
the tone of the poem, which, according to Simms, has been changed 
"to the comic spirit of an English entertainment - humorous, but 
with a strong tinge of ironic comment as criticism" (p.xi). Less 
favourable, however, are the comments of Derek Pearsall, who thinks 
William of Palerne a failure as an alliterative poem: 

[The poem] has none of the distinctive stylistic 
features of fourteenth-century alliterative poetry, 
neither in diction, phraseology nor in handling of 
syntax. One may conclude that the poet had only 
limited access to the tradition or simply that he was 
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a poor poet. 

This last verdict is perhaps unfair, recent work 10 on the 
alliterative corpus having drawn attention to the extreme earliness 
of William of Palerne, which allows us to wonder whether the sheer 
difficulty of the medium may have impeded the full development of 
the skills of William the poet. He seems to hold this view himself - 
witness his "humble apology for his lack of craftsmanship and his 
choice of metre" at the end of the poem, which Thorlac Turville- 
Petre sees as probably stemming from William's "feelings of insecur¬ 
ity inspired by doubt about the reception his audience will give to 
this new form of verse". 11 Apparently the poet has made a conscious 
attempt at converting his French original into an English poem with¬ 
out quite knowing how an English audience would react. 

It is my intention in this paper to show that the poet had at 
least the linguistic competence to be able to undertake such a task 
with success, and, besides that, to demonstrate that he was not so 
naive or limited in his poetic skills as some critics would have 
him. 12 For this purpose I shall analyze closely the passage dealing 
with the beginning of the love-affair between Melior and William, 
and we shall see that in this passage the poet has elaborated on a 
line of thought only hinted at in the French text, thereby using to 
the full the possibilities that fell into his hands while trans¬ 
lating. This is best done by following the English text closely, 
with reference to the French whenever necessary, though for the 
first indications that Melior has fallen in love with William, the 
shepherd boy growing up at the court of her father, we have to rely 
on the French text alone as one leaf of the English MS is missing 
here. She hears about his superior qualities and sees "qu'il n'a 
si bel el mont" ( GP 820: "there is no one so fair in the world"). 

Soon the symptoms of the lover's disease become manifest in her: 

"Diex! quex maus est dont tant me duel, 

Qui si me fait estendillier?" (GP 836-7) 

("God! What evil is it that causes me so much sorrow, 
that makes me stretch myself so much (i.e. in anguish)?") 

Here the English text begins again: 

"& seb]? e sike i & sing samen to-gedere, 

& melt nei 3 h for mournyng & muche ioie make." 

(WP 433-4) 

Melior analyzes what is happening to her in a long interior 
monologue in which she blames her heart, but which she concludes by 
saying "I giue me holly in his [i.e. the heart's] grace" (1.531), 
even though that does not diminish her anxiety about the result: 

"Allas! i trowe jp>is bitter bale botlesse wol hende!" 

(WP 540) 

She sees no remedy for she will never dare to tell him, lest he 
think her foolish (WP 541-6; GP 932-9). What if she told him that 
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she were ill, 

"& told him al treuly £e entecches of myn euele?" 

(WP 558; GP 940-2) 


But no: 


"he knowe]? nou 3 t of l?at kraft bi krist, as i trowe." 

(WP 559) 

At the most he would sympathize with her, merely saying, 

"serteinly, swete damisele ]?at me sore rewes." 

(WP 562; GP 944) 

Melior leaves it to the reader to decide what kind of craft she is 
referring to, that of medicine or of love, but one suspects she 
means that William is too naive to know of the lover's malady, so 
that there would be little chance that he could heal her. At the 
end of Melior's soliloquy the poet describes how she falls ill, 
and, he adds, 

fer nas leche in no lond ]?at liif hire bihi 3 t, 

3it cou{?e non by no craft knowen hire sore. 

(WP 576-7) 

Melior finds herself in the unenviable situation that her doctors 
are not lovers, while her innocent lover cannot act as a doctor. 
Both poets are here playing on the idea of love as a disease that 
cannot be cured except by the lover, and it is on this ambiguity in 
the field of sickness, healing, and medicine that the English poet 
in particular embroiders to the end of the passage. He does so by 
giving the old cliche of the love-sickness a new piquancy through 
the punning use of the words gras/grace . In the medieval medical 
handbooks the lover's disease was considered one of "five species 
of mental alienation", which could be diagnosed on the basis of a 
number of specified symptoms, and for which certain causes were 
recognized and certain cures stated. 13 Since herbs could be part 
of the doctor's prescriptions for those suffering from this malady, 
there is nothing remarkable in Alisaundrine's promise to procure a 
herb that will heal Melior. But one of the words in Middle English 
for a herb happens to be gras (MED, sense 2(b)), and thus, with the 
word grace prompted by the context and by the occasional occurrence 
of the word merci in GP (e.g. 1137, 1315, 1648), a rich hoard for 
word-play was opened up for the English poet, of which he has 
indeed capably availed himself. On the literal level he has made 
gras to act as a curative for the physical disease, while at the 
same time he has applied grace to the figurative level, where it 
stands for the favour or good-will a lady may show her lover (or 
vice versa ), the salutary effect of which is well-known. 

That the poet has introduced this theme of sickness, healing, 
and medicine with great care is illustrated by such lines as those 
quoted above which have no equivalent in the French (cf. GP 540, 
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559, 576-7). Melior's illness is then discovered by her favourite 
and cousin, the girl Alisaundrine already mentioned, who offers to 
advise her, for 

"bi cas of cunsail ful wel can ich hele, 

& be tristy and trew to 30 W for euer-more, 
and help 30 W hasteli at al 30 ure hele to gete. 

(WP 595-7; GP 1001-12) 

We may, incidentally, have a further example of word-play here: 

Skeat would see in the hele of 1.595 "to heal" only (cf. his 
Glossary), but considering the French text, which has celer (GP 
1005), a pun on the meaning "to conceal" is no doubt intended, and 
would well suit the context: after all, secrecy is mandatory for a 
confidante. 

Melior replies that Alisaundrine's words have already warsched , 
i.e. cured, her well, and therefore she commits herself entirely to 
her grace : 


"I 3 iue me al in fi grace to gete me sum hele." 

(WP 605) 

She ends her confession by urging Alisaundrine to counsel her for 
the best, 


"For but ich haue bote of mi bale bi a schort time, 

I am ded as a dore-nail," (WP 627-8) 

in which bote refers back to the hele of 1.595, and continues the 
"illness" metaphor. 14 Alisaundrine, who is more worldly-wise than 
Melior (as is the audience, no doubt), knows that a complete 
recovery is possible only if Melior can obtain the love of William 
in return for hers. In other words: she can only achieve it herself, 
it cannot be achieved for her. It is no use, however, to tell 
Melior, for in spite of her low opinion of William's understanding 
of the "craft" of love Melior is just as naive as he is. Because 
of this naivete Alisaundrine decides to pose as a real doctor pro¬ 
mising to provide Melior with a grece that will cure her, rather 
than with the "grace" of William - but she phrases her offer in 
such a way that the audience can have little doubt about her real 
intentions: 


"I schal furth craft fat ich kan keuer 30 U i hope, 

Mow i geten a grece fat i gaynli knowe) 15 
haue 3 e sleiliche it seie & a-saide ones, 

& feled fe sauor & fe swetnesse fat sittes in fe rote, 
hit schal veraly furth vertue do vanisch 3 our soris!" 

(WP 635-9) 

In 1.636 the key word of the passage, grece, occurs for the 
first time. Simms has been the only critic to consider the presence 
of a pun in this word, but his interpretation takes a direction 
altogether different from mine: 
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The thought in line 635 is more explicit than in the 
French at this point. The word grece in line 636 is 
rather important in the context of the alliterative 
poem. There is a triple pun possibly at work. The 
pun most probably works on grece, which here denotes 
grass or herb, in the sense of grece = grease or 
flesh. This bawdy sense is confirmed by the use of 
the word rote in line 638, in Alexandrine's and 
William's playfulness in the garden scene later, and 
is suggested again by the poet in 639-640. The word 
grece may also be a pun on grace, which fits in with 
the religious theme of divine will at work behind the 
various events in the plot, and a pun on Grece, 
ironically hinting at the coming of Partenedon "and 
the ill-arranged marriage." (Op.cit,, p.281) 

It is true that the spelling grece against gras for all other 
occurrences seems to signal a specific usage of the word (by the 
scribe or the poet?), but neither OED nor MED ever equates grece 
with "grease" in the sense of "flesh". The second possible mean¬ 
ing, "(divine) grace" would be entirely out of place in this con¬ 
text of the bawdy use of grece, while the reference to Partenedon 
cannot convince either; it is probably coincidental, like the grece 
of 1.811, meaning "stairs". In the light of the courtly nature of 
the passage a pun on the meaning "mercy; favour, good will" seems 
more plausible, and appears to be borne out by what follows. 

The sexual connotations evoked by the description of the herb, 
and already pointed out by Simms, are doubtless intentional, as is 
clear from the lines immediately following: 

o]?er-wise wold sche nou 3 t wissen here ladi 
bi what maner che ment last sche were a-greued. 

(WP 640-1) 

Melior now urges her cousin to get her "Jpat gode gras" (1.644) as 
soon as possible, which the latter promises to do. 16 

Alisaundrine's first move to bring Melior and William 
together is to let William, through a dream, fall in love with 
Melior. 17 The trick works superbly, and, still in his dream, 
William behaves as 

a gome ful glad for J?at grace fallen, (WP 670) 

in which grace refers to Melior, or to the fact that she is in love 
with him. In his dream Melior had said he must love her or else 
she would die (1.696), 18 and now, like her, William falls a victim 
to the lover's disease, so that 

he nist what bote his bale best migt help. (WP 741) 

Despairing of success he spends his days in a garden watching the 
windows of Melior's room from under an apple-tree. After a week he 
is so exhausted from lack of sleep and food that he falls asleep 
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under his tree. 

Meanwhile Melior, conversing in her room with Alisaundrine, 

asks, 


"wher sche hade gete hire gras Jpat schold hire greues 

hele?" 19 (WP 799) 

Alisaundrine's answer shows her again as Melior's physician: she 
has often attempted to find the herb, though unsuccessfully as yet, 
but if she would like to step outside into the garden with her, 
with its fair flowers and songs of the birds 20 - who knows? - 

"... swiche happ mai falle, 
to haue ]?e better hele at 30 ure hom-kome." (WP 806-7) 

The word happ is here a partial synonym of grace, in the sense of 
"(good) fortune", so that Alisaundrine seems to imply that by going 
into the garden Melior might finally find the grace that will heal 
her. This is borne out a little later in the text when the poet 
tells us that Alisaundrine, by her magical craft, knows that 
William is to be found there, asleep under his tree (WP 834-6). 

All this makes Alisaundrine a much more active plotter for the 
lovers' welfare than her French counterpart, although it should be 
added that both very cunningly say, when pointing William out to 
Melior, that, 

"he semes bi semblant in sekenes ful harde." 

(WP 841; GP 1432) 

Melior immediately feels better at the sight of her sick beloved 
(WP 845), and where she first had feared that William would not 
recognize her illness even if she told him its causes (WP 559) she 
herself now fails to identify his, although she suggests that he 
has come to the garden for the same reason as herself: 

"sum hard hacche has he had & hider com to plei 3 e 
Forto lissen his langour. 21 (WP 847-8) 

Alisaundrine now makes William have another dream in which the 
two ladies come up to him. Melior presents him with "a ful real 
rose" (WP 866), and as soon as he holds it in his hands he feels 
entirely cured of his illness. The symbolic meaning of this is of 
course clear: the lover is cured as soon as the lady grants him 
her favour, or grace. The question is rather whether there is a 
place for the rose in the "disease-medicine-recovery" metaphor of 
the entire passage. In the Roman de la Rose, which is later than 
GP but much earlier than WP, it is "the fragrance of the flower 
. . . [which] excites the lover's ardor, but also dispels the 
pangs of love when once he has breathed it in", 2 *' but in both GP 
and WP references to the rose's odour are missing. In one of the 
medical works quoted by Lowes in his article on the "loveres 
maladye of hereos" the author suggests strewing the floor of the 
languishing lover's house with flowers and odoriferous herbs of 
various kinds, such as roses, myrtle-leaves, basil, balm-mint, and 
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the like, in which enumeration the rose is apparently considered 
to be of the same kind as the herbs. On the other hand the rose is 
sometimes called herbe, i.e. plant, in certain French texts. 24 
Bartholomeus Anglicus, in his massive De proprietatibus rerum, 
describes the medicinal properties of the rose, though without call¬ 
ing it a herb: 

Among alle floures of fe worlde fe flour of fe rose 
is chief and beref fe prys, . . . , bycause of veirnes 
and swete smylle and sauour and vertu. For by 
fayrenesse fey fedith fe sight, and plesef fe smylle 
by odour, and fe touche by neysshe and softe handelynge, 
and wifstondef and socouref by vertu a 3 eins many 
siknesses and yueles, . . . , and acordef to medicyne 
bofe grene and druye. 25 

This quotation shows clearly that the mere handling of a fresh rose 
could be expected to have a very beneficial effect on a sick person. 
Thus we see that on the literal level Melior hands William a gras, 
a plant, that may have a curative effect on his somatic disease, 
while on the metaphorical level she presents him with the grace that 
will heal his spiritual malady. 26 

After the offering of the rose William wakes up, sees the 
ladies and salutes them. Melior replies by calling him "Mi loueli 
swete lemman" (WP 876; GP "amis dous", 1.1464), which so completely 
bowls him over that he cannot utter a word. Alisaundrine sees his 
confusion and asks what sickness ails him. (In GP , 1.1488, she asks 
what it is that destroys him.) William describes his disease, and 
Alisaundrine, remarking that he must surely die, demands that he 
reveal its cause, but "fat schal i neuer.'" (WP 916) is his reply. 
Meanwhile Melior has finally recognized the symptoms of William's 
disease as identical to those of her own, and has thus discovered 
their cause; however, again she sees no way of telling him. Fortun¬ 
ately Alisaundrine knows all, as appears from her words to William 
(which Melior cannot overhear), who consequently places himself 
entirely in her hands: 

"I gif me al in fi grace my greues to help." 

(WP 956) 

But how can I help you? Alisaundrine replies: "what haue i to fi 
bote?" (WP 959). William assures her that his life is in her warde , 
and 


"but i fe sunner haue socour of fat swete mayde, 
fe comliche creature fat in fi keping dwelles, 
alle the surgens of salerne ne schul saue mi liue."" 7 

(WP 962-4) 

Alisaundrine now turns to Melior, urging her to grant William her 
grace: 


'he has langured for 30 ur loue a ful long while; 
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& but 3 e graunt him 30 ur grace him greijpli to help, 

& late him be 30 ur lemman lelly for euer, 

his liif nel nou 3 t for langour last til to-morwe." 

(WP 983-6) 

To save his life Melior will accept him, and she vows to love him 
till the end of her days. William naturally is delighted, thanks 
God, and kisses Melior. Alisaundrine, seeing she is no longer 
wanted, takes a stroll in the garden to pick some flowers, while 

william wel wij? meliors his wille ]pan dede. (WP 1025) 

Finally, when night falls, Alisaundrine returns to them and asks 
Melior: 

"haue 3e geten Jpe gras Jpat i 30 U geynliche hi3t? 

I trowe trewli be jois time 30 ur sorwe be passed; 
eijper of 30 U, as y leue is god leche til o]?er, 
alle ]?e surgyens of salerne so sone ne cou]?en 

haue 30 ur langoures a-legget i leue for so]?e." 

[WP 1030-4) 

Alisaundrine has indeed provided Melior with the healing grace she 
promised, and both lovers have been saved by it. They amply thank 
their benefactress, 

"For sche hade brou3t hem of bale boJ>e," ]pei seide, 

"& i-lengk>ed here lif mani long 3ere." 28 (WP 1039-40) 

In the final words of Alisaundrine the various meanings and 
connotations of grace come together. William, like all the other 
lovers of his age, had been courting for the grace, i.e. the 
favour(s), of Melior, knowing that the disease caused by her would 
be remedied as soon as he had obtained that. Melior, in her 
innocence, thought that a simple medicinal gras, i.e. herb, might 
relieve her of her malady, notwithstanding the fact that she was 
quite well aware of its cause. Alisaundrine knew better than that: 
she realized that only if Melior granted William the favour he was 
seeking would she herself receive the thing that would in turn heal 
her, a gras/grace nobody but William could give her, and whose 
curative power was in its root. 

In the analysis given above we have seen that the English poet 
has employed the possibilities inherent in the "sickness" metaphor 
and the vocabulary of his own language skillfully and consistently, 
and yet without undue emphasis. The imagery never becomes more 
important than the story and never impedes its progress; on the 
contrary, like all good figurative language employed for poetic 
purposes, it appears merely to support and to help develop the 
general line of the narrative. One can therefore easily agree with 
Dieter Mehl when he says, by way of conclusion, about William of 
Palerne: "It is to be regretted that it seems to be the only one of 
its kind". 29 



NOTES 


The Romance of William of Palerne, ed. W.W. Skeat, EETS ES 1 (London, 1867) 
p.v. Skeat virtually reproduced Frederick Madden's edition, done for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1832. Since then there has been one more edition, for 
which see below, n.8. All quotations are from Skeat’s edition, henceforth 
referred to as WP. 


"Das mittelenglische gedicht William of Palerne und seine franzosische 
quelle", Englische Studien 4 (1881) pp.197-287. 

This was not entirely Skeat's fault as the French text was not edited 
before 1876: Guillaume de Palerne , ed. H. Michelant, SATF 5 (Paris, 1876; 
repr. New York, 1966). All references to the French are to this edition, 
designated GP . 


P.273. All translations are my own. 


The Middle English Romances of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
(London, 1968) p.246. 


Although agreeing with the general tenor of his remarks, I cannot quite 
agree with Mehl when he says that the English adaptor "turns a chiefly 
spiritual relationship into a frankly sensual love-affair" (p.248). In 
her soliloquy on love Melior admits that love has made her foie et niche 
(GP 882: "mad and silly") and that her heart has gained the upper hand 
over her reason (11.885-6, 894-5). In her confession to her cousin 
Alixandrine she adds to this: 

"Si est mes cors sor lui esmers 
Et li miens cuers au sien aers 
Que nes puis en nule maniere 

Partir ne faire traire arriere." (GP 1053-6) 

("So much my heart is turned to him and my heart attached 
to his that I can separate them in no way nor make them 
move back. ,r ) 

This "inclination" of the body to Guillaume is ignored by the English 
adaptor, as are all the later passages in which explicit reference is 
made to the physical aspect of her or Guillaume's love, or to the naked¬ 
ness of their bodies when Guillaume d reams that she visits him in his 
room (GP 1133-40, 1145-52). 


"Definitions of Middle English Romances", Part II, Chaucer Review 15 
(1980) pp.171-2. 


William of Palerne: A New Edition ([Philadelphia], 1973). This work, an 
edition-cum-commentary and a rather poor reproduction of Simms' typewritten 
thesis, was brought to my attention by Gerrit Bunt of the State University 
of Groningen who has been preparing a new edition himself (forthcoming). 


Old English and Middle English Poetry, The Routledge History of English 
Poetry, Vol. I (London, 1977) p.158. 


Especially Middle English Alliterative Poetry and its Literary Background. 
Seven Essays, ed. David Lawton (Cambridge, 1982), which was not to hand at 
the time of writing. 

The Alliterative Revival (Cambridge, 1977); the quotations are from pp.24 
and 25 respectively. 



Madden's original verdict, quoted in full by Skeat (p.xix), set the tone 
for such critics: "the translation [of Melior's soliloquy] is sufficiently 
naive to be interesting even to those who may, in general, despise the 
simple language of our old Romances". 

Cf. the classic article on this subject by John Livingston Lowes, "The 
Loveres Maladye of Hereos", Modern Philology 11 (1913-1914) pp.491-546? 
the quotation is from p.495, on which Lowes quotes from the Liber de parte 
operativa by Arnaldus de Villanova. It may be true that certain cures were 
available, but one gets the impression that the doctors were not entirely 
convinced of their efficacy. 

There is no exact equivalent in GP : 

"Vesci le mal qui me destruist, 

Qui ensi me destraint et maine 

Et si me fait et pale et vaine." (GP 1068-70) 

("Here the evil/illness which destroys me, which so much 
oppresses me and governs me and makes me so pale and weak.") 

In the French text it says that she knows a herb and has it: "Une herbe 
connois que je ai" (GP 1086). This is in conflict with her later statement 
that she has not found it yet (GP 1356-8). 

Here GP is more explicit: if the medicine (mecine, GP 1102), which the 
herb carries, is not provided quickly, she will die. 

By having the lines with William's dream follow immediately on the preceding 
scene with the "herb" conversation, it is once more implied that at least 
in Alisaundrine's opinion only William can supply the "medicine" wanted. 

The French has a clear reference to the healing effect of his acceptance 
(GP 1197-8?. cf. also GP 1141-4). 

The French makes Melior much more desperate, as before: 

"Lasse, com sui fors de mon sens, 

Qui en si faite error sui mise!” (GP 1350-1) 

("Alas, how I am out of my senses, who have landed in 
such trouble!") 

One of the cures suggested in the medical handbooks quoted by Lowes (see 
n.13 above) is 

incedere per prata cum sociis et dilectis viridaria et neinora: 
et per iardinos floridos vbi cantant aues et resonent philomenae. 

(to walk through the meadows, parks and groves with companions and 
dear ones, and through flowering gardens where the birds are singing 
and the nightingales resound.) 

The passage is part of the fifth curatio from the Philonium, finished in 
1418, of the Portuguese Valescus of Taranta (see Lowes, pp.505-6). 

The important difference between the French GP and the English WP is that 
in the former Alixandrine indeed goes into the garden to distract Melior, 
as appears from the fact that she does not know beforehand that Guillaume 
is to be found there, whereas in WP it is part of Alisaundrine 1 s plan to 
bring the two together. 


It is difficult to fathom the exact meaning and connotations of hacche; 
neither OED nor MED are of much help here. In view of the context, pleige 
and lissen his langour , it may be that Melior was thinking of a psycho¬ 
somatic disease, i.e. of one much like her own. Note that the words langour 
and lissen are repeated in 1.869, which describes William as recovered from 
his illness by the arrival of Melior. 
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F.M. Warren, "On the Date and Composition of Guillaume de Lorris' Roman de 
la Rose ", PMLA 16 (1908) p.282. 

Cf. Lowes, p.511, where he quotes from the Tesrif of Abulkasim, "which was 
early translated into Latin", i.e. not later than the twelfth century. 

Cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzosisches Worterbuch, vol. 8, s.v. rose, 
e.g. col. 1474, 11.46-50. 

The original work was written c. 1250; the translation is that of John of 
Trevisa, done at least a century later. The quotation is from Book XVII, 
from the recent edition by a collective of editors (Oxford, 1975, vol. II, 
p.1030). 

Tobler-Lommatzsch, vol. 3, s.v. erbe , col. 747, give the following 
enlightening quotation from the Eneas (11.7969-72): 

Encor s 1 en siut la granz dolgors 
Ki tost saine les mals d’amors; 

Senz erbe beivre et senz racine 
A chascun mal fait sa mecine. 

(Then the great tenderness also follows which quickly 
heals love’s distresses/illnesses; without drinking a 
herb, and without a root, it gives to each illness its 
own medicine.) 


GP, which has used the image of a balance, still ends with a reference to 
a doctor: "If the balance does not come my way, a doctor is no longer 
necessary for this wound." ("N'a mestier mire a ceste plaie", GP 1660). 

The French is slightly different: 

[Guillaume] dist: "Bele tres douce suer, 

Del tot m'aves rendu mon cuer: 

Mon sens et ma vie et ma joie 
Et tot enfin perdu avoie. 

Si m'en aves del tot conquis." (GP 1755-9) 

([Guillaume] said: "Fair, sweet sister, you have entirely 
returned my heart: my senses and my life and my joy and 
all I would eventually have lost, but you have made me win 
back everything.") 

The Middle English Romances, p.251. 

It is with pleasure that I here acknowledge my indebtedness to Corrie 
Hogetoorn of the French Department for help with the Old French, and 
to Piet Verhoeff of the English Department in Utrecht and Gerrit Bunt 
of the same department in Groningen, for their comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. Finally I should like to thank the editor. Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, for her patience and helpful suggestions. 






“TO KNYTTE UP AL THIS FEESTE”: THE PARSON’S 
RHETORIC AND THE ENDING OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By LAURIE A. FINKE 


. . . there is a difference between writing on a 
blank sheet of paper and bringing to light by the 
application of caustic a text which is hidden under 
another text. 


S(Z$ren Kierkegaard 1 


The Parson's "myrie tale in prose" (46) 2 poises the reader of the 
Canterbury Tales midway between an understandable distaste for the 
Parson's dull anatomies and the need to "knytte up wel a greet 
mateere" (28), to perceive a sense of closure in a long and pre¬ 
sumably unfinished work. On one level, the Parson's Tale may 
satisfy our desire to perceive the journey's "appropriate cessation" 
but, on another, it raises enough questions about Chaucer's linguis¬ 
tic world to deprive us of the feeling of "finality, completion, and 
composure which we value in all works of art". 3 At first glance, 
Chaucer's retreat into overt didacticism seems puzzling, even dis¬ 
appointing, after the vitality and sophistication many of the pre¬ 
vious tales display. In other overtly moral tales ( Melibee, The 
Physician’s Tale, and the Man of Law's Tale come immediately to 
mind) Chaucer qualifies the moralizing by his characterization of 
the teller. He elevates dullness to a stylistic device in itself 
to comment ironically on the failings of his comic narrators. In 
each of the tales, the poet assumes rhetorical masks suited to the 
pilgrims' prejudices and limitations. Each narrator has his or her 
own way of ordering experience through language. In this sense, 
each tale creates not only a fictional world (the story itself) but 
a fictional narrator, a voice that describes a particular way of 
seeing and responding to the world. 

Yet, perhaps because the Parson's Tale occupies the final 
position in the poem, many critics tend to assume that, in this 
tale, Chaucer the poet speaks authoritatively through an "ideal" 
narrator who shares his view of the world. Lee W. Patterson's 
remark that "Chaucer himself emerges at the end, replacing the 
narratorial voice, dramatic, engaging, and multivalent, with his 
own identifiably historical tone", is typical of this belief. 4 In 
fact, since Ralph Baldwin's 1955 article on the unity of the 
Canterbury Tales, all but a few of the poem's commentators have 
accepted without hesitation the Parson's authority as the poem's 
"moral touchstone". 5 The psychological appeal of this inter¬ 
pretation is obvious: it allows the critic to see the rest of the 
tales as part of the poem's "significant design" of salvation and 
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the work itself as a closed, unified whole. But if the Parson's 
orthodox view of sin and penance seems designed to correct the 
pilgrims' moral shortcomings, it does not seem to vitiate their 
aesthetic perception of experience. The Parson's limitation is 
inherent in his language, at once familiar and self-congratulatory. 
He reduces a complex work of art, reflecting a variety of human 
experience, to a straightforward admonitory discourse. In the words 
of John Finlayson, who rejects the notion that the Parson's Tale is 
Chaucer's summing-up of the tales, "the very business of describing 
the more vivid pilgrims in terms of the Parson's dull categories 
demonstrates the inadequacy of the schematization to capture the 
essence of these characters". 6 In brief, the Parson's rhetoric 
gives short shrift to our aesthetic experience of the poem as a 
whole. 

The exchange between the Host and the Parson that precedes the 
last tale may clarify this sense of uneasiness Finlayson notes, 
itself emblematic of the complex issues with which Chaucer con¬ 
fronts us. When Harry Bailly calls upon the Parson to tell his 
tale, he uses the language of play and game that has dominated such 
exchanges throughout the poem: 7 

Be what thou be, ne breke thou nat oure play; 

For every man, save thou, hath toolde his tale. 


Tell us a fable anon, for cokkes bones! (24-5, 29) 

These lines recall the storytelling game and prize dinner that, 
along with the pilgrimage, define the rhetorical context of the 
Tales. Harry Bailly's tone is good-natured, even festive; he asks 
for a "fable", not a manual for penance. But the Parson rejects 
his host's notion of play. His reply invokes the high seriousness 
of the religious pilgrimage that provides the occasion for the 
storytelling game: 

Thou getest fable noon ytoold for me; 

For Paul, that writeth unto Thymothee, 

Repreveth hem that weyven soothfastnesse. 

And tellen fables and swich wrecchednesse. 

Why sholde I sowen draf out of my fest, 

Whan I may sowen whete, if that me lest? 

For which I seye, if that yow list to heere 
Moralitee and vertuous mateere. 

And thanne that ye wol yeve me audience, 

I wol ful fayn, at Cristes reverence. 

Do yow plesaunce leefful, as I kan. (31-41) 

This dialogue reveals two conflicting attitudes toward language and 
its function, the one serious, the other playfully rhetorical. For 
the Parson, as for every writer on the metaphysics of language from 
Plato to Hegel, language attempts to communicate a truth that is 
fixed and immutable. It points to a presence behind the sign, 
hence it need speak only of "moralitee and vertuous mateere". The 
Parson dismisses "fables" as "draf", and views such poetic 




excrescences as rhyme and the "rum, ram, ruf" of alliteration with 
scorn. He chooses prose as the proper vehicle for his "mateere". 

By prose he means transparent, unadorned prose, language that does 
not call attention to its stylistic surface, but which communicates 
an ideal, unassailable Truth forcefully. Like Plato, the Parson 
would banish from "Jerusalem celestial" all the lying poets. 
Language, for him, is a serious business, itself a "parfit glorious 
pilgrymage". It, like the "wey" to Canterbury, is a well-trod road 
to salvation (31-51). 

On the other hand, Harry Bailly views language playfully. He 
initially proposes the game of storytelling "to short oure weye" 
(General Prologue , 791). He offers the prize dinner for the tale 
"of best sentence and moost solas" (GP, 798). But, although he 
dutifully cites the Horatian dictum that literature must both 
instruct and delight, he seems much more interested in "confort" 
and "myrthe" (GP, 733) than "sentence". He constantly encourages, 
and even revels in, the manipulation of language for its own sake. 
His enjoyment, it seems, is more aesthetic than moral ("ne breke 
thou nat oure pleye" (24) he tells the Parson). To the Parson, the 
Pardoner can only be an unregenerate liar and thief, the Wife of 
Bath a lewd sophist. But to Harry Bailly, both can be skilled 
storytellers. He can admire their rhetorical skill without necess¬ 
arily approving of them morally, so long as they remain within the 
established boundaries of the game. 8 

The Parson's and Harry Bailly's contrasting attitudes toward 
language reflect the dialectic of solemnity and play that Chaucer 
establishes in the General Prologue and reiterates throughout the 
Tales. The Prologue insists on both a serious framework, the 
religious pilgrimage that accompanies the regeneration of spring, 
and a rhetorical one, the storytelling game that passes the time 
on the road. The ethical and aesthetic become two poles between 
which Chaucer can manipulate almost infinite possibilities of 
response. From the courtly and philosophic ideals of the Knight's 
Tale to the no less idealized fabliau world of the Miller's Tale, 
from the combative Wife to the subservient Griselda, from the 
sententiousness of Chaucer's own Melibee to the Prioress' simple- 
minded miracles, Chaucer manipulates rhetorical and ethical values 
without ever committing himself to any one view of experience. In 
each tale then the reader must examine the assumptions about 
language's relationship to experience that the tale asks us to 
accept. The Parson's Tale, in this context, represents just one 
possible view of life and man's nature. In the pluralistic world 
of the Canterbury Tales, it asserts only its own claims to final 
authority. 

In the linguistic world of the Parson's Tale, knowledge (of 
Christian morality, of ethical behaviour) is perceived as the 
organization (verbal and ideational) of criteria outside of the 
knowing self. The logical point-by-point progression of the 
Parson's Tale presents a conception of sin and penance pre¬ 
determined by patristic authority. In this respect, the last of 
the Canterbury Tales illustrates the type of religious writing 
S(6ren Kierkegaard criticizes in The Point of View for My Work as 
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an Author - writing in which the ignorant man "is to have a piece 
of knowledge imparted to him, so that he is like an empty vessel 
which is to be filled or a blank piece of paper upon which something 
is to be written" (p.40). But if such a man is under the illusion 
that he is a Christian when in fact he is a Christian in name only 
(one suspects the shortcoming of many of the Canterbury pilgrims) 
such writing will be insufficient to dispel that illusion: "... 
direct communication presupposes the receiver's ability to receive 
is undisturbed. But here such is not the case; an illusion stands 
in the way" (p.40). Christianity can only become "visible for those 
with eyes to see, audible for those with ears to hear" (Matt, xi 
15). Hence, one can only dispel such an illusion by "deceiving a 
person into truth", by the application of a caustic fluid to reveal 
"the text hidden under the text". The Parson's discourse fails to 
dispel his audience's illusions, even as he castigates them, pre¬ 
cisely because it assures them that what they have always thought 
about salvation is true and that their ways of thinking in them¬ 
selves are sufficient to ensure their salvation. Paradoxically, 
the tale's orthodoxy is its limitation. It makes the mysteries of 
Christianity self-evident. This is not to suggest that the Parson 
never says anything unpleasant or unsettling, but that whatever he 
says falls within categories of received systems of knowledge - 
for him, divinely ordained reflections of the Truth. He fails to 
acknowledge the chasm between the divine logos and its parody in 
human language. 9 

The opening paragraph sets the tone for the rest of the tale 
by creating a paradigm of seriousness and orthodoxy. The Parson 
begins by reassuring his audience that Christ "no man wole perisse, 
but wole that we comen alle ... to the blisful lif that is 
perdurable". The forcefulness of "no man" and "all" in these lines 
hardly suggests the tentativeness of the opening subjunctives of 
Pennaforte's Summa Casuum Poenitentiae , Chaucer's ultimate source 
for the penance material: 

Post abyssum et laqueos Babylonis, de quibus superius 
aliqua memoravimus ad cautelam, videlicet, ut cognoscantur 
et cognita melius evitentur, restat ut portam quietis 
ac serenitatis aeternae solliciti festinemus, inquirentes 
viam rectam, ... 

(After the abyss and the snares of Babylon, some of which 
we have already cautiously related, specifically so that 
that knowledge may be perceived and better avoided, it 
remains that we hasten apprehensively to the quiet and 
serene gate of eternity, seeking the right way, . . ,) 10 

It is even further from the fear of damnation and predestination so 
agonizing for William Langland in Piers Plowman. 11 At the same 
time, the assertion that the "ful noble wey . . . may nat fayle to 
man ne to womman" suggests something of the Parson's confidence 
that, through rational discourse, man may reduce salvation to a 
comprehensible process available to all. If there is nothing in 
the introduction to disconcert the fourteenth- (or twentieth-) 
century reader, there is also little to challenge him. 
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The Parson's absolute confidence in himself and his language 

1 2 

is mirrored in the syntactical patterns of the prose: 

Oure sweete Lord God of hevene, that no man wole perisse, 
but wole that we comen alle to the knoweleche of hym, 
and to the blisful lif that is perdurable, / amonesteth 
us by the prophete Jeremie, that seith in thys wyse: / 
Stondeth upon the weyes, and seeth and axeth of olde 
pathes (that is to seyn, of old sentences) which is the 
goode wey, / and walketh in that wey, and ye shal fynde 
refresshynge for youre soules, etc. / Manye been the 
weyes espirituels that leden folk to oure Lord Jhesu 
Crist, and to the regne of glorie. / Of whiche weyes, 
ther is a ful noble wey and a ful covenable, which may 
nat fayle to man ne to womman that thurgh synne hath 
mysgoon fro the righte wey of Jerusalem celestial; / 
and this wey is cleped Penitence, of which men sholde 
gladly herknen and enquere with al his herte, / to wyten 
what is Penitence, and whennes it is cleped Penitence, 
and in how manye maneres been the acciouns or werkynges 
of Penitence, / and how manye speces ther been of 
Penitence, and whiche thynges apertenen and bihoven to 
Penitence, and whiche thynges destourben Penitence. 

(75-8) 

Although the complex subject of the first sentence ("Oure sweete 
Lord God of hevene, that no man wole perisse, but wole that we 
comen alle to . . . the blisful lif that is perdurable") delays, 
through a series of modifying clauses, the main verb "amonesteth", 
the reader is swept along by the rhythmic force of the prose. 
Throughout the first paragraph, the emphatic patterns of alliter¬ 
ation, verbal concordance (particularly the repetition of the key 
words "wey" and "penitence") and reinforcing pairs like "seeth and 
axeth", "herknen and enquere", "acciouns or werkynges", and 
"apertenen and bihoven" give the prose a rhythm that arouses and 
fulfills the expectations it raises. These, in turn, are rein¬ 
forced by the syntactic patterns. This kind of hortatory pattern¬ 
ing suggests that the Parson recognizes the limitations of his 
audience and the requirements of persuasive discourse. 

The final sentence of the introduction, beginning "Of whiche 
weyes", offers a mode of perception based on division, categoriz¬ 
ation, and enumeration. Its structure helps define the scope of 
the Parson's discourse in a series of clauses, linked by anaphora 
and antistrophe, that correspond to the formal structure of the 
whole: 


what is Penitence, and whennes 

it is cleped Penitence corresponds to 84-94 

in how manye maneres been the 
acciouns or werkynges of 
Penitence 


corresponds to 95-100 
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and how manye speces ther been 

of Penitence corresponds to 101-5 

and whiche thynges apertenen 

and bihoven to Penitence corresponds to 106-1055 

and whiche thynges destourben 

Penitence corresponds to 1056-75 

Although the corresponding divisions throughout the text are not of 
equal length - the fourth is by far the longest, containing the 
interpolated tract on the Seven Deadly Sins - the sentence reflects 
the self-conscious intellectual activity of classification. Once 
again, a comparison of this passage with the original in Pennaforte's 
Summa is suggestive, even if Chaucer is translating Pennaforte only 
indirectly: 


. . . circa quam videndum quid sit poenitentia, unde 
dicatur, de tribus actionibus poenitentiae, de tribus 
speciebus ejusdem, quae sunt necessaria ad poenitentiam 
veram, de clavibus, de remissionibus, de impedimentis 
poenitentie, et aliqua alia dubitabilia interponemus 
circa istam materiam. 

(. . . About which it will be seen what is penance, 
that is, of the three actions of penance, of the three 
species of it, what things are necessary to true penance, 
of the keys, of the remissions, of the impediments of 
penance, and of some other doubtful things we introduce 
with respect to this material.) 13 

Pennaforte recites the same catalogue without rhetorical embellish¬ 
ment, seeming almost deliberately to avoid the patterns of anaphora 
and antistrophe that structure and order Chaucer's version. Regard¬ 
less of whether this patterning is original with Chaucer or an 
imitation of an intermediary, but as yet undiscovered, source, the 
sentence calls attention to itself rhetorically, and it does so to 
emphasize the Parson's structured perception of human existence, 
rather than to demonstrate his verbal ingenuity. To the Parson, 
language simply mediates between human consciousness and an absolute 
Truth. For him, classifications inhere in, and proceed from, that 
Truth. 


Nowhere in the tale is the preacher's characteristic reliance 
on such catalogues more evident than in the proliferation of sub¬ 
divisions throughout the tract on the Seven Deadly Sins (386ff.). 

But here the Parson's stylistic practices occasionally give the lie 
to his serious assumptions about language and suggest something of 
his lack of self-knowledge. If there is little drama in the 
enumeration of the "braunches and twigges” of the sins, there is 
often both vivid and effective prose, as well as rhetorical display, 
seemingly for its own sake. Standing at the head of the tract as 
the "general roote of all harmes”, the subdivision on Superbia 
demonstrates not only the Parson's obsession with order and pro¬ 
portion, but his mastery of the harangue as well. Once again, the 



formal introduction results in divisions that find their cor¬ 
relatives in the syntactical structures of the prose. The reader 
is carried along by the rhythm of parallel grammatical inversions 
of subject-verb word order: "Inobedient is he . . "Avauntour is 
he . . "Arrogant is he . . Here the rhetorical figure of iso¬ 

colon links like concepts so that the cumulative force of repetition 
relieves the reader of the responsibility for perceiving and assess¬ 
ing the relationships between the individual sins. The Parson's 
syntax is, in this sense, accretive rather than hierarchical. The 
relationships between sins become almost arbitrary, linked only as 
subsystems of a greater evil. His logic is that of truistic 
cataloguing. 

But as general statement gives way to concrete illustration, 
the Parson's rhetorical style becomes less schematic, less mechan¬ 
istic. Chaucer is particularly skilful in adapting the Parson's 
heretofore "plain" style to his own satiric design. As his dis¬ 
course progresses, the narrator's glowing sense of his rhetorical 
prowess reveals another aspect of his character - his puritanical 
intolerance of the flesh, or, for that matter, of symbolic play, 
verbal or otherwise. He attacks, for instance, pride of clothing 
with an abundance of scatological detail, ranging from mildly 
satiric jibes - "forthwith the superfluitee in length of the for- 
seid gownes, trailynge in the donge and in the mire on horse and 
eek on foote" (419) - to Juvenalian invective - "of the hyndre part 
of hire buttokes, it is ful horrible for to see. For certes, in 
that partie of hir body ther as they purgen hir stynkynge ordure, / 
that foule partie of hir body shew they to the peple prowdly" (427). 
Yet even in the midst of such seemingly idiosyncratic denunciations, 
the static structures of enumeration and logical progression 
characteristic of the Parson's homiletic style dominate and order 
his language. The fashionable vices of dress are further sub¬ 
divided into the opposites of "superfluitee of clothynge" and 
"scantnesse of clothyng", and the divisions clearly marked by the 
transitional phrases "As to that first synne" and "Upon that oother 
side", directing the reader's attention to the process of classifi¬ 
cation itself. As a result, the following diatribe against reveal¬ 
ing dress stands isolated from the narrator's ostensible purpose. 

It is, at once, impressive and empty, a display of oratorial fire¬ 
works : 


Upon that oother side, to speken of the horrible 
disordinat scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise 
kutted sloppes, or haynselyns, that thurgh hire 
shortnesse ne covere nat the shameful membres of 
man, to wikked entente. / Allas) somme of hem shewen 
the boce of hir shap, and the horrible swollen 
membres, that semeth lik the maladie of hirnia, in 
the wrappynge of hir hoses; / and eek the buttokes 
of hem faren as it were the hyndre part of a she-ape 
in the fulle of the moone. / And mooreover, the 
wrecched swollen membres that they shewe thurgh 
disgisynge, in departynge of hire hoses in whit and 
reed, semeth that half hir shameful privee membres 
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weren flayne. / And if so be that they departen 
hire hoses in othere colours, as is whit and blak, 
or whit and blew, or blak and reed, and so forth, / 
thanne semeth it, as by variaunce of colour, that 
half the partie of hire privee membres were corrupt 
by the fir of seint Antony, or by cancre, or by 
oother swich meschaunce. / (421-6) 

The argument, such as it is, circles back again and again to 
the obscene display of the "membres", a word repeated in each 
sentence with a crescendo of declamatory adjectives: "shameful 
membres", "horrible swollen membres", "wrecched swollen membres", 
"shameful privee membres". The passage depends, both for its logic 
and rhetorical effect, on the cumulative weight of these repetitions. 
Both the rhetorical effulgence, particularly the figures of repetitio 
and amplificatio , and the lively colloquial imagery reveal an 
"astringent chiding quality" 14 that confirms my suspicions, at 
least, that the General Prologue's abstractly virtuous portrait and 
the characterless style of enumeration that marks much of his tale 
tend to obscure the Parson's un-Chaucerian intolerance. 15 

The Parson is both fascinated and repelled by sexuality and the 
body. He lavishes on the "stynkynge synne of Lecherie" (835ff.) his 
best imagery, linking each of the "fyve fyngres of Lecherie" with a 
particularly repellent, but memorable similitude. Looking, the 
first finger, "sleeth, right as the basilicok sleeth folk by the 
venym of his sighte" (852). Those who touch, "fareth lyk hym that 
handleth the scorpioun that styngeth and sodeynly sleeth thurgh his 
envenymynge" (853). Foul words, number three, "fareth lyk fyr, that 
right anon brenneth the herte" (854). The fourth is kissing: "he 
were a greet fool that would kisse the mouth of a brennynge oven or 
of a fourneys" (855). Finally, "olde dotardes" in love "been lyk to 
houndes; for an hound whan he comth by the roser or by othere 
[bushes], though he may nat pisse, yet wole he heve up his leg and 
make a contenaunce to pisse" (856-7). Such glimpses of Juvenalian 
invective, scattered throughout the section on the Sins, resemble 
nothing so much as the Pardoner's outbursts on the sins of the 
flesh (cf. Pardoner's Tale, 485-660). Yet the Parson's rhetoric 
seems flatter than the Pardoner's because it is never allowed to 
dominate the prose, but is kept strictly within the framework of 
classification that controls the tale. What distinguishes the 
Parson from the Pardoner is his Platonic and patristic horror of 
impersonation, the kind of role-playing in which the Pardoner seems 
to revel. The Parson's serious attitude toward language in passages 
like the ones cited above suggests, at times, a man of almost 
puritanical rigidity intent on reducing the complex rhetorical 
world of The Canterbury Tales to a series of absolute imperatives. 

Paradoxically, then, the Parson participates in the social 
world of The Canterbury Tales, even though he rejects its sense of 
linguistic play. Rather than transcending the temporal concerns of 
the other pilgrims, he appeals to their sense of social propriety. 

He concerns himself not only with proper dress and proper marriage 
(920-40) but with proper lordships and economic realities as well: 

"Of Coveitise comen thise harde lordshipes, thurgh whiche men been 
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distreyned by taylages, custumes, and cariages, moore than hire 
duetee or resoun is. And eek taken they of hire bonde-men 
amercimentz, whiche myghten moore resonably ben cleped extorcions 
than amercimentz" (751). He, perhaps more than any of the other 
pilgrims, is concerned with the group as a community. He actively 
tries to convert them to his beliefs. Thus, his "tale" may succeed 
precisely because its appeal is to a perceivable social, as well as 
moral, norm. However unpleasant his words may be, he can never be 
truly upsetting because he reinforces his audience's beliefs that 
salvation may be grasped through his brand of rational discourse - 
his lists of rules and anatomy of penance - and assured not through 
spiritual struggle and crisis (the method of Piers Plowman) , but by 
conforming to external standards of decorum. But the Parson is no 
hypocrite. He cannot really be criticized for whatever self¬ 
blindness he, like the other pilgrims, falls victim to. His falli¬ 
bility lies in the fact that, like the other pilgrims, he is both 
in and of this world. His moral vision is, in a very real sense, 
a social vision as, paradoxically, it must be. His language is 
that of the world, not of the divine Logos. It comes at the expense 
of any true sense of religious experience and hence remains limited 
as a means of bringing the Canterbury Tales to an appropriate end 
through a transcendent and all-encompassing divine vision (such as, 
for instance, the vision at the end of Troilus and Criseyde), 

In this sense, the conclusion is marked by contradiction. If 
it seems superficially a fitting end for the Tale and, perhaps, for 
the Canterbury Tales as a whole, its assumptions also make it seem 
unsatisfying. Although the final sentence climaxes in a crescendo 
of clauses linked by parallelism, balance and antithesis, there is 
in it little that actually suggests a mystical vision of God. The 
Parson prefaces his final remarks with the same, almost formulaic, 
transitional phrase, "Thanne shal men understonde", that introduces 
other divisions throughout the tale. The adverb "thanne", which 
connects the closing statement with what has gone before, marks 
the final step or logical closure of a process. The verb "under¬ 
stonde" suggests that divine mysteries can be made comprehensible 
through human rationality (understanding). The Parson's stylistic 
practice of splitting up an idea into component elements allows him 
to gloss over the divine and therefore unknowable aspects of "the 
endelees blisse of heven": 

ther joye hath no contrarioustee of wo 

ne grevaunce; 

ther alle harmes been passed of this present lyf; 
ther as is the sikernesse fro the peyne of helle; 
ther as is the blisful compaignye 
that rejoysen hem evermo, 

everich of otheres joye; / 
ther as the body of man, 

that whilom was foul and derk, 

is moore cleer than the sonne 

ther as the body, 

that whilom was syk, 

freele 
and fieble. 
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and mortal, 

is inmortal, 

and so strong 
and so hool 

that ther may no thyng apeyren it; / 
ther as ne is neither hunger, 
thurst, 
ne cooId, 

but every soule replenyssed with the sighte 
of the parfit knowynge 
of God. / 

(1076-9) 

As the diagram illustrates, the final sentence takes shape by 
presenting a group of antithetical statements in symmetrical groups 
to sharpen the sense of division between them. The effect of such 
schematic pointers as "ther as . . . whilom" is to pit each syntactic 
element rigidly against its opposite, while the strict parison among 
clauses and the balance within clauses draw attention to the demar¬ 
cation between ideas. This syntactic disjunction characterizes the 
Parson's performance as a whole; it leads the reader step-by-step in 
a logical and orderly fashion to a point of certainty: the final 
effect, or reward, in a series of cause and effect relationships. 

The reward itself is earthbound, tied to the physical image of the 
body, however transformed, just as his earlier description of the 
punishments of hell is tied to the body's frailty: "ther as they 
shul han the fyr and the wormes that evere shul lasten, and wepynge 
and wailynge, sharp hunger and thurst, and grymnesse of develes, 
that shullen al totrede hem withouten respit and withouten ende" 
(863). (Indeed, the Parson's visions of a body without pain, 
perfectly formed, recalls the Wife of Bath's fantasy of an old crone 
transformed into a beautiful seductress.) To be sure, the Parson's 
objective is to persuade the Canterbury pilgrims of their individual 
roles in salvation and to do so he must shape his discourse to fit 
his audience's capabilities. However, his vision of the resurrection 
of the body ignores the dissolution of the self essential to the 
mystical experience. The Parson's meticulous language gives only 
perfunctory attention to the divine perspective that must render 
insignificant any social perspective, even the Parson's serious one, 
and our experience of the end remains fragmentary. Chaucer's 
ironies, not the Parson’s certainties, reflect the paradox of the 
Christian mystery. 

The ironic discrepancy between the Parson's anatomy of the 
letter of the law and the reader's perception of his failure to 
capture or convey its spirit suggests that he is not Chaucer's 
spokesman nor his tale a redefinition of speech, and poetic speech 
in particular, that one critic has called it. 16 The Canterbury Tales 
closes on an ambiguous, even disturbing note, precisely because the 
Parson's discourse cannot subsume under a redeemed language the 
plurality of social roles the tales create. Paradoxically, the open- 
ended nature of Chaucer's narrative underscores the significance of 
the tales' diversity. It reminds us that the ethical, aesthetic, and 
rhetorical values of the whole work ought to determine the signifi¬ 
cance of the Parson's Tale, not the reverse. It reminds us that we 
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must distinguish between Christian morality as part of an artist's 
cultural milieu and Christian morality as an absolute determinant 
of his art. The tale sets the aesthetic and rhetorical values of 
the other tales against the ethical values it asserts, rather than 
synthesizing the aesthetic and ethical poles between which Chaucer 
moves throughout the tales. In doing so, it suggests that beyond 
the syntactical and social limitations of its language lies a fuller 
and more complex understanding of Christian morality, one that 
remains implicit in the Canterbury Tales dialectics. 



NOTES 


The Point of View for my Work as an Author, trans. Walter Lowrie, (New York, 
1962) p. 40. 

All quotations from the Canterbury Tales are from The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. F.N. Robinson (2nd ed., Cambridge (Mass.), 1957). 

Barbara Herrnstein Smith, Poetic Closure (Chicago; London, 1968) p.36. 

"The 'Parson*s Tale' and the Quitting of the 'Canterbury Tales 1 ", Traditio, 
34 (1978) p.370. 


Ralph Baldwin, "The Unity of the Canterbury Tales", repr. in Chaucer 
Criticism, ed. Richard Schoek and Jerome Taylor (Notre Dame, 1960) I, 
pp.14-51. Lee Patterson distinguishes, among the many discussions of the 
Parson's Tale , four critical positions: "1) the moral absolutism of the 
Parson's Tale has been implicit throughout the tales, guiding our judgment 
as we read them and now receiving its full expression and authority; 2) the 
Parson's Tale provides a retrospective commentary on all that has gone 
before, and our understanding of the tales should now (but only now) be 
revised in the direction of its moral judgments; 3) the Parson’s Tale is 
itself subject to the comic and dramatic norms that govern the rest of the 
Canterbury Tales and its absolutism is simply a last contribution to the 
multifarious voices of the Canterbury conversation; 4) in both style and 
substance the Parson's Tale is utterly foreign to the rest of the tales, 
its significance is primarily biographical, and as a conclusion to the 
tales it provides, at best, a pious gesture towards conventional standards 
of literary seemliness." (Op.cit., p.333 and n.8.) My own position will 
emerge in the course of this article as somewhere in Patterson's third 
category. 


"The Satiric Mode of the Parson's Tale ", Chaucer Review 6 (1971) p.107. 

Richard Lanham has documented the frequency of such allusions to play and 
game throughout the Canterbury Tales in Motives of Eloquence (New Haven; 
London, 1976) pp.68-9. 


Lanham suggests that Harry Bailly humiliates the Pardoner largely because 
he oversteps the boundary between game and life, destroying the ironic 
detachment through which the pilgrims can enjoy the Pardoner's con 
{Motives of Eloquence, p.69). 


As has one critic who suggests that "our admiration should properly be not 
for Chaucer nor any earthly maker but for the Creator of a truth that so 
impressively disposes itself into a pattern that at once pleases and 
instructs the well-ordered mind" (Patterson, op.cit., p.355). 

W.F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster, Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales (New York, 1958) p.729 (my translation). The correspon¬ 
dences in phrasing and structure between the two works are striking from 
the first paragraph of The Parson's Tale and, with the exception of the 
interpolated tract on the Seven Deadly Sins, run almost to the end of the 
tale. But Margaret Schlauch reminds us that "Chaucer probably made use of 
some intermediary version in French. Hence some of the characteristics 
[of Chaucer's prose] . . . may be due to skilful imitation rather than 
independent variation" ("The Art of Chaucer’s Prose", in Chaucer and 
Chaucerians, ed. D.S. Brewer (University, Alabama; London, 1966) p.149). 
The problems of The Parson's Tale's sources are complex and will probably 
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not be solved until more of the texts involved are edited. For a dis¬ 
cussion of these problems see Kate Peterson, The Sources of the Parson’s 
Tale, Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 12 (Boston, 1901); Bryan and 
Dempster, Sources and Analogues, pp.723-9; Morton Bloomfield, The Seven 
Deadly Sins: An Introduction to the History of a Religious Concept with 
Special Reference to Medieval Literature (Michigan, 1952), pp.191-2; and 
two articles by Siegfried Wenzel: "The Source for the 1 Remedia' of the 
Parson's Tale", Traditio 27 (1971) pp.433-53; and "The Source of Chaucer's 
Seven Deadly Sins", Traditio 30 (1974) pp.351-78. 


Damnation, for Langland, is a real threat, while salvation, in human terms, 
often seems arbitrary. The examples of Solomon and David ("al holy 
chirche holden hem in helle"), Mary Magdalene and Dismas the Good Thief 
who were both saved in spite of their sins, recounted first in the A text 
(XI 256-84), plunge the dreamer into a spiritual crisis. Langland's 
inability to resolve the crisis satisfactorily precipitates the poem's 
hasty conclusion. Later, when Langland returned to the poem, he again took 
up the problem (B X 211ff.), concluding "Ther are witty and wel libbyng ac 
hire werkes ben yhudde / In ]?e hondes of almy3ty God . . ." (B X 438). 
Quotations are from The A Version, ed. George Kane (London, 1960); and The 
B Version, ed. George Kane and E. Talbot Donaldson (London, 1975). 

For two important studies of the Parson's prose see Margaret Schlauch's 
article cited above in Chaucer and Chaucerians, pp.140-63; and Ralph W.V. 
Elliott, Chaucer's English (London, 1974) pp.132-80. 

Sources and Analogues, p.729 (my translation). 

Donald Howard, The Idea of the Canterbury Tales (Berkeley; London, 1976) 
p.378. 


One might argue that the change in the Parson's tone in this section results 
from Chaucer's using a different source for the tract on sin and that the 
rhetorical expansion here is attributable to a pre-text. This argument is 
given some force by the awkwardness of the transition between the treatise 
on penance and the section on the Sins (see Bloomfield, Seven Deadly Sins, 
p.192). However, no direct source has yet been uncovered for this section, 
and the problems of sources are even more daunting than those involved in 
the Penance sections. This section of The Parson’s Tale seems closest in 
general structure to the Summa Vitiorum of Guilielmus Peraldus, but there 
is nothing in Peraldus quite like the passages I am discussing. The 
rhetorical display, the tone of exhortation, and the more colourful and 
picturesque language are foreign to the detached tone of exposition that 
characterizes Peraldus' Latin. Although The Parson’s Tale shares these 
features with a vast body of late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Latin 
and vernacular religious manuals, so far none has been identified as a 
source. Clearly the language is suited to a less educated member of the 
clergy and directed toward a lay audience - the dramatic situation of 
Chaucer's Parson. For a discussion of the sources of this segment of The 
Parson’s Tale see Kate Peterson, The Sources of the Parson’s Tale, pp.34-6; 
Bryan and Dempster, Sources and Analogues, pp.723-8; Bloomfield, Seven 
Deadly Sins, pp.191-2; and Wenzel's two articles in Traditio 27 and 30. 
Wenzel's examination of a related text does not find any significant 
differences from Peraldus in the section on Superbia ( Traditio 30, p.362). 
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THE WEIGHT OF SIN IN THE YORK CRUCIFIXIO 


By PAUL WILLIS 


In the early 1960s, Eleanor Prosser reminded scholars that English 
mystery plays have above all else a religious purpose. To value 
the mysteries solely for their verse, their comedy, their realism, 
their special effects - this was to ignore that religious purpose. 
By analogy, it could be added, one might appreciate the Christ of 
the Gospels for his eloquence, his satire, his earthiness, and his 
own "special effects", and this would miss his religious signifi¬ 
cance too. Prosser in fact made the charge that critics had 
esteemed mystery drama only to the degree to which the plays are 
apparently not religious. 1 

Many scholars have since sought to reverse this irony of 
criticism. Notable among them is V.A. Kolve, who has argued a 
dramatic unity of the Corpus Christi cycles based upon typological 
relationships between plays. Pertinent to the present essay is 
Kolve's treatment of comic realism in the passion sequences of 
cycle drama. Here, the crude and boisterous behaviour of the 
executioners must be accounted for. Kolve asserts that the antics 
of the soldiers give dramatic point to Christ's prayer on the 

cross: "Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do". 

Seen in this light, these instances of comedy and realism do not 
detract from the theme of the passion, but enhance it. Kolve 
elaborates his argument by showing that the executioners consis¬ 
tently make Christ into a game figure. 2 Christ is of course blind¬ 
folded and beaten and asked to "prophesy". Soldiers in a Cornish 
play make a game of forging nails at a blacksmith's shop. The 
Chester soldiers neglect the task of mounting Christ on the cross 
to dice for his robe. Ordered back on the job, they busy them¬ 
selves, like the York executioners, in devising ways to stretch 

Christ's limbs to fit the bored holes. The Wakefield soldiers 
jest that they are arming and horsing a great lord to ride into 
battle. Ironically, of course, this is true - Christ is the 
warrior who will soon harrow hell. But Christ is no more than a 
game figure to the soldiers - "they know not what they do”. 

The idea of "game", however, does not fully explain one 
episode of the York Crucifixio. In the second half of this pageant, 
after Christ is fastened to the cross the four soldiers struggle 
desperately to carry him to " 3 one hille". 3 The action becomes a 
test of strength, a collective contest against the cross, a "game" 
of sorts - much as carrying a sofa up three flights of stairs can 
be a wonderful test of group initiative. As Kolve observes, this 
is a challenge for the soldiers "that exercises their highest 
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ingenuity, and whose accomplishment is a cause for rowdy self- 
congratulation" (p.190). In focusing upon the task at hand, they 
ignore their victim, and thus "know not what they do". Thus Kolve 
finds theological relevance in the action. But more is to be found 
by asking what any member of the audience might also have asked: 

Why is the cross so heavy? 

First consider the episode in more detail. Lucy Toulmin 
Smith's marginal analysis of the York text provides this comment 
about the soldiers near the beginning of the episode: "They are 
ready, but make a great to-do about the weight" (p.355). Indeed 
they do. In the space of sixty-five lines, amidst a multitude of 
groans and curses and insults, the soldiers need three tries to 
carry Christ and the cross to the mortice. The first soldier 
exclaims that his "schuldir is in soundre" (1.190). The second 
cries out that his burden distresses him "wondir soore" (1.207). 

The third is sure his back will break, and "wantis wynde" (11.194, 
204). The fourth speaks for all that "so wille [bewildered] of 
werke neuere we wore" (1.205). When the task is completed they do 
not cease comment: "He made us stande as any stones, / So boustous 
was he for to bere" (11.217-18). 

In a pageant concerned to present the suffering of Christ, 
suddenly the focus is upon the suffering of the torturers them¬ 
selves. This in itself demands notice. Further, to my knowledge 
the cross-carrying episode has no precedent in scripture or 
tradition. This too suggests an intended thematic weight. The 
episode and its emphasis are also unique in Corpus Christi drama. 
Chester and N Town suggest no such action. Wakefield has a parallel 
episode, also sixty-five lines in length, in which the soldiers 
pull the cross into place with a rope. But for the Wakefield 
soldiers it is a merry game - no one complains that the cross is 
heavy or that the work is hard. The York episode is unique, an 
invented action. 

There is, of course, great realism to this action. According 
to medieval tradition the cross was a full fifteen feet high, and 
the added weight of a man would indeed make it a heavy cross to 
bear. 1 * There is comedy, too, in the frustration of the strong 
soldiers' efforts and in their inability to work together. But is 
this realism for the sake of realism, and comedy for the sake of 
comedy? We need not assume so if there is a reasonable way that 
this episode can fulfill the religious purpose of the drama, and 
Kolve has already demonstrated one way. 

A further significance, in case we do not perceive it in the 
action alone, is made explicit by a complaint of the third soldier: 
"He weyes a wikkid weght" (1.213). To the soldier, his comment is 
no more than a mild oath. But recall the Wakefield soldiers who 
jest that Christ is a great warrior. Though "they know not what 
they do", they speak the truth. And so here. Christ "weyes a 
wikkid weght" because he bears the weight of the world's wickedness 
on the cross. He bears man's sin by proxy because men cannot bear 
it themselves. The struggle of the soldiers to lift the cross 
dramatizes the inability of even the best of men to bear such a 
distressing burden, for if we believe the soldiers, there are "full 
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fewe" men stronger than they (11.201-2). The same third soldier 
who remarks upon the "wikkid weght" says earlier that Christ should 
think on his "wikkid werkis" (11.65-6). Ironically, of course, it 
is the soldier's own "wikkid werkis" which Christ now bears in 
mind, and which help to comprise the "wikkid weght" upon the 
soldier's back. In short, this cross-carrying episode is nothing 
less than a dramatic metaphor of the atonement. The comedy and 
realism surrounding the cross are made to image what Christ is 
accomplishing on the cross. 

To support this reading, the currency of two related concepts 
must be demonstrated. First is the association of sin with weight, 
the metaphor of sin as a burden to the sinner. Second is the figur¬ 
ative explanation of the atonement as Christ bearing or carrying 
man's sin for him. Both concepts are in fact fairly commonplace in 
scripture and in medieval religious literature. Even in our own 
time they still have a familiar ring. 

The figure of sin as a burden to be borne is a standard feature 
of the Mosaic Law. In Leviticus alone, twelve different prohibitions 
take a form similar to the following: "Whoever curses his God shall 
bear Iportabit] his sin". 5 In the New Testament, Paul speaks of 
certain persons who are "burdened [oneratas] with sins and swayed 
by various impulses" (II Tim. iii 6). The writer of Hebrews 
encourages the faithful to "lay aside every weight [pondus], and 
sin which clings so closely" (Heb. xii 1). 

Sin is a burden in at least two ways. "Lay not sin upon us", 
Aaron entreats Moses, "because we have done foolishly and have 
sinned [ne imponas nobis hoc peccatum quod stuite commisimus ]" 

(Num. xii 11). Put in this way, Aaron asks the impossible. In the 
redundancy of his request, we see that sin is a burden not only of 
guilt but also of punishment. Thus the forty years of wandering in 
the wilderness is a stipulated penalty meted out as the way that 
"you shall bear your iniquity" (Num. xiv 34). And the psalmist 
petitions God to make his enemies "bear their guilt" (Ps. v 10). 6 
More than simply wanting his enemies to be known as guilty, he 
wishes them to incur punishment. Note also in these last examples 
that sin may be borne corporately as well as individually. Isaiah 
surveys his entire race and mourns, "Ah, sinful nation, a people 
laden [ gravi] with iniquity" (Isa. i 4). And in the ruins of 
Jerusalem, the sin of past generations becomes the burden of the 
present generation: "Our fathers sinned, and are no more; and we 
bear [ portavimus ] their iniquities" (Lam. v 7). 

This very passage is paraphrased in the brief Lay Folks' 
Catechism , written for the common people of York by Archbishop John 
de Thoresby in 1357: "For our forme-fadirs synned, sais the prophet,/ 
And we bere the wickednesse of thair misdede". 7 According to his 
modern editors, Archbishop de Thoresby "was evidently anxious that 
his catechism should be as widely disseminated among the lay folk 
as possible". It was issued in English "of the simplest character, 
so as to be understood by the most uncultured of the laity". 
Furthermore, it was cast "into the form of verse ... - the more 
easily to be committed to memory" (pp.xv, xvii). If de Thoresby's 
catechism gained its intended use, the average Yorkshireman in the 
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audience on Corpus Christi day would know exactly what to make of 
"a wikkid weght". 

The figure would also be familiar from liturgical hymns 
ascribed to St Gregory. From one sung at Sunday vespers comes the 
petition to "heed our sorrow that our soul does not become weighed 
down [gravata] with sin". And from a hymn for Wednesday vespers: 
"Remove completely the heavy burden [moles] of our sins ". 8 The 
metaphor persisted in sermons as well. A twelft'n-century homily on 
the Lord's Prayer warns of "evil crimes" which "weigh down mankind" 
to hell . 9 This idea of sin literally pressing man downwards to hell 
seems to be a peculiarly medieval elaboration designed to horrify 
the imagination. A sermon from the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
repeats the dismal prospect, referring to "we ]?at be charched with 
synne and with £>e burdeyns of oure flesche and with many wicked 
dedes £>at drawes man to derkenes of peyn in hell for euermore ". 1 0 
And in medieval drama, a ready instance of the weight of sin is 
found in Everyman. The character Good Dedes cannot at first accom¬ 
pany Everyman: "Here I lye, colde in the grounde./Thy synnes hath 
me sore bounde, / That I can not stere / ... I can not stande, 
veryiy". For Everyman, this is to his "soules heuynes". Only after 
Everyman finds Knowlege and Confession can Good Dedes "walke and 
go ". 11 

Two Old Testament passages are worth returning to which espec¬ 
ially dramatize the weight of sin. In Isaiah's peculiar imagery, 
the world itself plays an unsuccessful Atlas to a load of iniquity: 
"The earth staggers like a drunken man, / it sways like a hut; / its 
transgression lies heavy [gravabit] upon it, / and it falls, and will 
not rise again" (Isa. xxiv 20). Psalm 38 likewise describes the 
failed effort of the speaker to keep his feet beneath the weight of 
sin: 


For my iniquities . . . 

weigh like a burden too heavy for me [sicut onus grave 
gravatae sunt] . 

. . . I am utterly bowed down and prostrate . . . 

I am utterly spent and crushed; 

I groan because of the tumult of my heart . . . 

My heart throbs, my strength fails me . . . 

For I am ready to fall, 

and my pain is ever with me (vv. 4-17). 

These two passages are virtual stage directions for the four York 
soldiers. Representing all men, they struggle beneath the weight 
of both their own sins and those of their forefathers. 

Of course, this reading is not assured without showing that it 
was indeed common to regard Christ as bearing or carrying man's sin 
upon the cross. We have already seen that in Hebraic tradition one 
group of people could bear the sin of another group - their ances¬ 
tors, but without atoning effect. In this instance, guilt and 
punishment are shared, not transferred. But throughout the Old 
Testament, figures are to be found who bear guilt by proxy. Aaron 
as high priest must eat the sin offering, "since it . . . has been 



given to you that you may bear [portetis] the iniquity of the con¬ 
gregation, to make atonement for them before the Lord" (Lev. x 17). 
The law also provided that a literal scapegoat would periodically 
"bear [ portaverit ] all their iniquities upon him" and be sent into 
the wilderness, the symbolic region of death (Lev. xvi 22). The 
prophet Ezekiel was instructed to bear symbolically the sin of 
Israel: "Then lie upon your left side, and you shall lay [pones] 
the punishment of the house of Israel upon it; . . .so long shall 
you bear [portahis] the punishment of the house of Israel" (Ezek. 
iv 4-5). 

This strain reaches its poetic climax in the familiar words of 
Isaiah 53, early recognized by the Church as prophetic of the cruci¬ 
fixion and atonement: "Surely he has borne [tulit] our griefs / and 
carried Iportavit] our sorrows" (Isa. liii 4). In all, the sufferer 
in verses 4-12 is five times said to bear our iniquities. That 
Christ is the sufferer who bore our sin is specifically attested by 
two New Testament passages. The writer of Hebrews puts Christ in 
the tradition of Aaron, at once high priest and sacrifice, "offered 
once to bear the sins of many" (Heb. ix 28). 12 Peter's first 
epistle glosses the atonement with the Isaiah text. In particular: 
"He himself carried up [pertulit] our sins in his body to the tree" 

(I Pet. ii 24). 

Medieval writers kept this figure of the atonement alive. 

"What feeling of pity was it that compelled You to shoulder the 
burden [ferres] of our sins, and though sinless, to undergo death?" 13 
This question occurs in a hymn sung at vespers and lauds of the 
Ascension, composed in the seventh or eighth century. A fourteenth- 
century English lyric echoes closely: "What mil<s>folnesse awalde 
£e / fiat oure sunnes bere / So bitter deth to ^olien?" 11 * When Aquinas 
discusses the crucifixion in his Summa , he quotes "bearing" passages 
from Isaiah 53 four times. 15 In a twelfth- or thirteenth-century 
English sermon on the crucifixion, Isaiah 53 is likewise followed: 
Christ both "took" and "bore" our sins. 16 In a twelfth-century 
English homily, "Christ bore the penalty". In another twelfth- 
century sermon, the devil graphically tries "to prevent any man from 
throwing the guilt of his sins upon God". 17 Isaiah is still quoted 
in a sermon authorized by Queen Elizabeth for Good Friday, with 
characteristic English vividness: "He bare (saytn Esai) all our 
sores [sorrows] and infirmities upon his own backe". 18 One could 
spend a lifetime searching out more recorded instances of the weight 
of sin and the burden of the cross. Those cited here are few of 
many. Indeed, the genius of the York dramatist was to reclaim 
vigour for a cliche. 

Of course, the apostles and church fathers used several other 
atonement figures as well. Christ washes and cleanses us from 
stain and defilement. He heals our infection, sickness, or infir¬ 
mity. He brings light to our darkness, bread to our hunger, water 
to our thirst. He seeks and saves the lost. He frees the slave or 
captive in chains or fetters. Or, he ransoms the captive. No 
single one of these metaphors enjoys special prominence in the New 
Testament. But the church fathers and medieval writers refer most 
often to the ransoming image, perhaps because it emphasizes the 
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"cost" of Christ's sacrifice. Other metaphors picture the grace 
that is given, but not all show the effort with which grace is pro¬ 
vided. This ransoming image, although the most common in medieval 
thought, is hard to dramatize. Characters in medieval drama are 
forever swearing "by Him that me has boght", but this sort of 
monetary redemption is never communicated by the action. 19 

Other atonement metaphors, however, are acted out in cycle 
drama. In the York Passion alone, when Longinus receives his sight 
he is both cured of his infirmity of blindness and given light in 
his darkness. Perhaps we may even see his eyes as "washed" in 
Christ's blood. And when harrowing hell, Christ sends a light into 
the darkness, and frees those captive there. The cross-carrying 
episode, then, merely acts out yet another standard atonement meta¬ 
phor - one that is well-suited to the possible action of a cruci¬ 
fixion drama. Christ himself cannot dramatize the burden of sin, 
for he is necessarily a passive figure, affixed to the cross. But 
the soldiers can try to carry the cross, and in this invented 
action, they can show us the "wikkid weght" when Christ cannot. 

The comic realism of this cross-carrying episode need not be 
prized solely for its own sake. Neither need we devalue it, as 
Lucy Toulmin Smith does in referring to "the account of the Cruci¬ 
fixion with its too great realism". 20 Rather, we may share a con¬ 
clusion which Clifford Davidson draws concerning other plays in 
the York passion sequence. It can apply to the Crucifixion pageant 
as well: "The final effect of this drama is not to focus attention 
only on the particulars, but rather to point to the truths of the 
Christian story as these are to be made applicable to the lives of 
all those who look upon the spectacle". 21 Each spectator has his 
own burden to contribute to the cross. 

One last and strangely inverted application of this episode 
comes full circle to the prayer of Christ upon which Kolve bases 
his explication: "Forgiffis ]?es men ]?at dois me pyne" (1.260). By 
means of the cross, Christ offers forgiveness to all - but particu¬ 
larly to those who struggle beneath great weights. Even as the 
soldiers gasp under his heaviness, Christ offers them a lighter 
load to carry which, paradoxically, is himself: "Come to me, all 
who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am gentle and lowly in 
heart, and you will find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light" (Mat. xi 28-30). 
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JOHN EVELYN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By ALBERT B. COOK III 

INTRODUCTION 

John Evelyn's The English Grammer, subtitled "The First Key", is 
found on folios 94-98r of British Library Additional Manuscript 
15950. The manuscript measures approximately 21 x 28 cm, and is 
written in a hand matching in all particulars the holographs of the 
diarist which are reproduced in Sir Geoffrey Keynes' John Evelyn: 

A Study in Bibliophily with a Bibliography of his Writings. 1 

According to Sir Frederic Madden's notice in the Catalogue 2 of 
additional manuscripts acquired in 1846-7, this manuscript is part 
of "the large and valuable collection of diplomatic and private 
correspondence in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, and of auto¬ 
graph letters of most of the reigning houses of Europe and leading 
statesmen, from the 15th to the 19th century, purchased at the sale 
of the library of the late William Upcott”. Specifically, MS Add. 
15950 is one of four which comprise the papers of the Evelyn family 
of Wotton, Surrey. It is made up, according to the aforementioned 
Catalogue, of "Miscellaneous Notes, Memoranda and Extracts, on 
historical, literary, and scientific subjects, chiefly in the hand¬ 
writing of John Evelyn, of Wotton". There follows a long list of 
the specific materials included in the manuscript volume, the only 
entry relevant to the present material being "Treatise on English 
and Latin grammar, f.94". 3 Although the Catalogue links together 
the present English grammar with a Latin one, subtitled "The Second 
Key", the two works do not seem to be interrelated beyond the sub¬ 
titles (and the author's occasional reference to Latin to explain 
a point of English grammar) and it can only be conjectured that the 
two treatises were perhaps intended to be the raw material for a 
synthesis which was never undertaken. 

The handwriting comparisons mentioned above, plus the circum¬ 
stances of its preservation, are clear proof, if any is needed, 
that the author is the diarist John Evelyn (1620-1706). However, 
the grammar is not mentioned in any of the editions of the diary; 
and so overwhelmed are his biographers and editors by the vast bulk 
of the fruits of Evelyn's passing interests that it receives scant 
attention in the attempts to catalogue his papers. The following 
passing mention is typical: 

With horticulture, botany, arboriculture, literature, 
theology, poetry, philology, mathematics, music, book¬ 
collecting, painting, engraving, sculpture, numismatics, 
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chemistry and astronomy the range of Evelyn's interests 
and occupations is by no means completely covered. Among 
the papers and notes from his library, which are now in 
the British Museum, there is a chapter on Metaphysics 
and a paper on the Art of Stenography, extracts, notes, 
tables, lists on historical geographical subjects, on 
Greek grammar, on English grammar, and some leaves of a 
letter or paper on marital relations and sexual inter¬ 
course. 4 

According to one tradition, reported by Ponsonby, the Evelyn papers 
were rescued by William Upcott from a state of neglect and family 
indifference and possible imminent destruction. 5 

The date of the work can be conjecturally established, although 
there is no date on the manuscript. On f.94 (i.e., p.l) of the 
manuscript, in the heading, Evelyn wrote, "Herein I haue (after a 
manner) wholy followed B: Jonson", and thus it may be inferred that 
it was written after 1640, when Jonson's English Grammar was 
published as part of the folio edition of his collected posthumous 
pieces. However, a later marginal note on the same page, probably 
in the same hand, but with a very poor pen, adds, "This is now more 
accuratly set forth by Dr. Wallis". The reference here is to John 
Wallis and his Grammatica linguae Anglicanae , published at Oxford 
in 1653, which Evelyn probably discovered shortly after its 
publication, and would have used in preference to Jonson. Thus, 
with 1640 and 1653 as terminal dates, the British Library conjecture 
of 1650 would seem to be a reasonable guess as to date of com¬ 
position. 6 

The manuscript is almost entirely taken from Jonson's grammar, 
being basically an abridgement of it, and has understandably 
excited little interest among those who have had occasion in recent 
years to consult it professionally. After discussing the inclusive 
dating outlined above, E.J. Dobson continues, "it contains no 
evidence of value, except for the statements that o is pronounced 
as if it were a in nought, &c., and, following Jonson, that sagest, 
should are abbreviated to sest, shoud" . 7 In fact, the examples are 
all based on Jonson, although the evidence given here for the pro¬ 
nunciation of o is a rare instance of additional material. Evelyn 
usually did no creative linguistic introspection, except for the 
occasional substitution of an example. This becomes clearly evident 
in Ian Michael's English Grammatical Categories , B in which every 
discussion of the linguistic procedures of Evelyn links him insepar¬ 
ably with Jonson. 

Consequently, the material presented in Evelyn's English Grammer 
is of little independent interest apart from its close connection 
with Jonson's work, and therefore 1 have discussed the significant 
comparisons of the two in the notes. Generally, however, such com¬ 
parison demonstrates that Evelyn's work is Jonson's grammar not 
only drastically abridged but sometimes misunderstood. We may 
finally note the following general variations or differences from 
Jonson in Evelyn: ' 
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1. Evelyn apparently mistakes the sounding of the 
name of the letter of the alphabet for the sound 
which it symbolizes. See especially his discussion 
of y, d, g, k, and z. 

2. As noted above, he has a tendency to make appeals 
to Latin to explain, without further comment, some 
crux of English grammar. 

3. Jonson gives reasonably complete examples of 
grammatical patterns; e.g., of the varieties of 
ablaut in verb conjugations. Evelyn picks and 
chooses at random among them, without trying to 
mention them all. 

4. Evelyn often seems to be taking notes at random, 
as typified by his use of "etc." even in the midst 
of a discussion, and not just when listing examples. 

On the other hand, Evelyn begins to be more independent with 
his examples in Part 2, making up examples of his own to accompany 
the grammatical commentary gleaned from Jonson, often, unfortun¬ 
ately, with disastrous results. But it must also be said that 
Evelyn made a few traditional attempts to be thorough, even to 
including for the sake of completeness very brief sections on 
participles and interjections, neither of which are in Jonson. 

But the final impression one gets is how derivative the manuscript 
is, useful for what it tells us about Jonson's work - and of the 
uncritical observations of John Evelyn - but not very illustrative 
of independent observation of the English language in the mid¬ 
seventeenth century. 


NOTE ON THE EDITION 


Every attempt has been made to reproduce the manuscript with 
its minor inconsistencies, and except as indicated here, all sub¬ 
stantive changes are noted in the textual notes. Obvious omissions, 
established from a comparison with Jonson, are restored in square 
brackets. 

The following are the silent emendations which I have made in 
the course of this edition. I have added sentence end stops, which 
Evelyn often omits at the end of a paragraph, and capitalized the 
beginnings of sentences, which he does not always do, but have not 
otherwise attempted to modernize his punctuation. All common 
abbreviations of grammatical terms are expanded, except in para¬ 
digms where space is a consideration. Commas in series, often 
omitted at the ends of lines, are added, as are stops after those 
abbreviations which are retained. Catch-words are omitted. Though 
Evelyn vacillates between round and square brackets in setting off 
letters and words (where quotation marks would now be used) round 
are used here exclusively. Evelyn's lineation has not been 
followed though an attempt has been made to start a fresh line for 
a fresh topic as he does. The lack of indentation also follows 
Evelyn's practice. Line-numbers have been added throughout. 
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paradigms being numbered as a single line, and the start of a fresh 
folio is noted in square brackets. Finally, for the reader's con¬ 
venience, letters and words used as examples are italicized. 
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NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 

(Second edition, Oxford, 1968). The manuscript is not mentioned in this 
bibliographical study, probably because most of the fugitive manuscripts 
were silently emitted from bibliographical consideration. 

(London, 1864) p.[v]. 

Ibid., pp. 136-7. 


Arthur Ponsonby, John Evelyn (London, 1933) p.121 (emphasis supplied). 
Ibid., pp.183-5. 

Within this time span, the most likely periods when Evelyn had the leisure 
to write this manuscript would have been October 1641 through October 1643; 
October 1647 through July 1649; and after January 1652. During these 
periods, he was managing the family estate at Wotton (and later, Sayes 
Court, near Deptford) while keeping as low a profile as a Royalist could 
in Parliamentary times. Prior to late 1641 he was at Oxford and the Middle 
Temple, with brief military service in Holland. During the periods 1643-7 
and 1649-51 he was touring, sight-seeing, and studying on the continent, 
eventually joining the Royalist exile community in Paris, where he was 
married in June 1647. For a lively biographical account of his activities 
during this period, see John Bowie, John Evelyn and his World (London, 

1981) chs. 2-8. 


English Pronunciation 1500-1700 (2nd ed., Oxford, 1968) I, p.371. 
(Cambridge, 1970) pp.187, 217, 298, 354, 355, 357, 362, 373, 375. 
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The English Grammer. 
The first key: 


[f•94] 


This is now more 
accuratly set forth 
by D r Wallis. 

Herein I haue (after a manner) wholy followed B: Jonson, who 
hath taken singular paynes to Methodize our Language: In the meane 
while if I appeare lesse prolix and acurate it hath not bin without 
purpose, seing it is *our Mother-Tongue and in that respect might 
indeede haue bin omitted, but that beesides the number and order of 10 
Tongues proposed as necessary; something likewise may be obserued 
out of it, which neither by bookes nor common discourse might 
otherwise peraduenture come to our knowledg. 

*Not that it is a mother tongue 
but a daughter of the Dutch: 
but in order to our learning it 
first in which respect why haue 
I dessigned it this place. 

The Letters are 

Twenty fowre written after the Gothick manner in this forme A a 20 

Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg Hh li Kk LI Mm N n Oo 

P p Qq Rr Sss Tt Uu Ww x Yy Z z. 

Wee likewise vse the Latine and Roman Characters both Capital, and 
other, as likewise the figures; we likewise beginne and poynt as 
the Latine. 

Vowells 

Are also fiue, sounded, long, short, flat, sharp: [long,] as: 

Delaying, congeling, Expiring, opposing, enduring : [short, as:] 
stomaching, sweruing, vanquishing, ransoming, picturing: sharpe, 
as: Hate, mete, bite, note, pule. Flatt, as: Hat, met, bit, not, 30 

pul. 

A, is pronounced with a meane tone: vnlesse beefor 1: there more 
fully: and where a Consonant followeth 1. 

E, w th a smale opning the mouth: at the termination of words it 
serues to produce the word: for else Made, would sound Mad. It 
corrects c. g. s. as in hence, else henc, swinge from swing, Vse, 
from vs, or after v consonant or ss. In Compounds and deriuitiues 
sharpe, as Agreeing, fore-seeing: Somtymes it passeth seacretly 
vnheard, as saith: gotten. 

I, we sound fuller then other Nations, sometymes yet more like 40 

them; as in, little. It is a Consonant found twixt 2 vowells, and 
must be spelled with the latter, and before Dipthongs: as joy. 

0, with a Round mouth: sometymes it soundeth hollow and deepe as 
in throte, sometymes like v, as in dosen, don, sometymes like A as 



nought, bought. 

V, hath a very perticular sound: more full, and not so neate as 
the French. It never terminats; when it is found twixt vowells 
leading the Syllable tis a Consonant: as love. 

W seemes to be reteyned from the Saxon and Dutch: it is geminated 
V, full sounded yet is a Consonant, as is pronounced like the 
greeke oV: suppose in ovine, hov. 

¥ is pronounced like ovi; we chose y sometymes to distinguish it 
from J consonant: In Dipthongs it sounds i as say, & end of words: 
where two ii be sounded the first wil be y [f.94v] as in defying. 
B. as the Latines. 

C: much like K, w*-h B: Ionson is naturally in our Language in 
place wheroff, before E and X, an hissing sound, as in center, 
ciuill. 

D: with us like Di in Diuill. 

F, w*-* 1 the teeth somewhat pressed on the neither Lip. 

G. as D. before a, o, u strong, and h, 1, r as gate, got, gut-, 
ghost, glad, grant : & in the end as long: but if e qualifie it 
following then more tender as Age: Before u, like gud in Scotch: 
as guile. 

H though an Aspirat, of greate vse, and accounted with us a letter 
In some it hath no powre as humble: it commeth nearest the Aspirat 
after vouells, as in ah. In ch it sounds sometymes like X as it 
character: in church like (c) simple amongst the Italian: in Gh 
little as in might: therefore B: Ionson would in such places 
expunge it. Ph: & Rh in greeke deriuatiues: Sh, hissing: Th: 
sometymes like 6 as in thing, sometymes like 6 as in those: and 
This most of all troubles forraigners: who pronounce as if it were 
dose. 

K is our propper c: which yet we sound like x a greeke, it preceeds 
any vowell but no consonant except n, as knife, and 1: as tickle: 
w ch kind of words some thinke best to write without the (c). It 
follows s aptly: and better then c in words like shape, skuller &c 
L an halfe vowellish letter: tis seldome dubled, but where the 
vouell without it sounds hard as in full. The dubble is to much 
used through hast in writing: it onely ought to be dubled where a 
syllable follows. 

M. hath an humming sound. 

N. something in the nose. 

P: as the Latines. 

Q. some would haue our k serve in his place: euer attended w^ 1 u: 
the English Saxons rarely vsed him. 

R. like the Latine. 

S. Hissing: at the beginning of some words little different from 
(c) as in Salt, Sea; sometymes like z: as in muse. 

T. sometymes not vnlike s as in Faction. 

X, like aks: it beginneth no English word. 

Z. a letter oftner heard then seene, and is pronounced like £: or 
t,ad. Rustike people vse it instead of (S) . 
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Dipthongs 

Ai as in aide &c, Au, in Author &c: Ea in Eate &c: Ei, as weight 
&c: Ew, as few, &c: Oi or oy, as boy, point, &c: oo, as good: Ou, 
as Rout, &c: Vi & Vy: as buie, buye &c. 


Syllables 

Our syllabls are made either of vowells onely, or consonants joyned 
with them: as Aiding &c. strengths hath the most consonants in it. 
Touching the quantity of them or position, wee haue hithertoo for 
y e most part neglected them, or at least not reduced them in such 
an art as peradventure they are capable off. 


The Accent 

Besides the tuning of the voyce in particular words, there is 
desiderable in our language the Accent of whole Sentences, which 
S r Fr: [f.95] Bacon wishes had bin thought of: something there is 
of this nature in the distinction and poynting of Sentencys, as 
Interogations ? notes of Exclaimation &c. but this is not perfect, 
nor doth it so fully comprehend the Cadences. 

The Accent of some words doth much differ from their collation: 
such are differ, differ, object, and object &c. 

In dissyllabick nownes in the first: as surety, slluer &c as also 
in Nowns of Three Syllables, and all compounds: as chimney-sweeper. 
words simple in able: as sociable, or compounded, as insociable: 
vnlesse by way of comparison, as sosiable some men are, others 
insosiable. the Accent being on that Syllable which put differenc. 
Nowns ending in tion, or sion, as infusion, condition in the last 
save one. as also in ty: from the Latine, as verity, and ence, as 
abstinence. 

All dissyllable verbs terminat in er, el, ry, ish: are accented in 
y e first: but verbals, follow the Accents of their Nounes, as to 
blanket. 

All Verbes derived from the Latine supine or other, haue their 
Accent, as tis found in the first person present of those Latine 
Verbes, as from animo, Animate: Except compounds of facio, as 
Liquifacio, Liquefl. statuo, as Constltuo, constitute. 

In all variations, they keepe the Accent of the Theme: as animate, 
thou animatest &c: not animatest. 

Notation 

Of words consist in kind, and Figure: from the first we know the 
primitive from the derivatiue: such are Loue, lovely. 

From the second, whether the word be simple or compound: as wise, 
other-wise, in which kind of words the English tongue is esteemed 
as fortunat as any of her Neighbours whatever. 
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Numbers 


Are two, singular, as Man, plurall Men, and these words are of 
number finite, or Infinite: as man, good. 


We 



Parts of Speech. 



haue Eight, and w 1 -^ 1 





Article 9: 

i. 

Nowne 

5. 

Adverb 


2. 

Pronoune 

6. 

Conjunction 


3. 

Verbe 

7. 

Praeposition 


4. 

Participle 

8. 

Interjection 


Article 

Is either Finite, as The, Infinite, A. 

Proper Nownes, and pronounes, but for Emphasis sake, as The Richard 
of Richards &c. refuse Articles. The infinite A, signifies as 
much as the prepositive one in other Tongues. Neither doth it 
admit inflection, in which it differs. 


Noune 

Hath his Accidents, gender, case, and declension: They are also 

{ substantiue. 

Adjective. 

The Masculine and Foeminine gender, agree with the Latine, and the 
Newter, save in the word ship, which though it haue a Masculine 
badg, as the Charles, yet wee say she is fayrel y built. The 
Epicoene and Doubtfull, much like the Latine: saue that in Cosin 
and friend, servant & [Theefe] wee vse them promiscuously: The 
Common of three as the Latine. 

Nounes also amongst us some suffer diminution, as words w c h from 
their primitives make ell, as part, parcel1, from et Baron, Baronet, 
ock, from hill hillock, Ing, as from duck, dukling &c. and in 
proper names not a few, for miniardizing sake, as Jake for John &c. 
George excepted. The Adjectiue diminish in ish, as whitish, 
divlish &c: and some haue the forme of lessning, w c ^ can be deriv'd 
from no primitiue peevish, dublet &c. 


Comparatives 

Our Adjectives haue their 3 degrees of Comparison, as Fayre, more 
fayre, or fayrer, most fayre, or fayrest; all w c ^ is done by y e 
particles [f.95v] more, er, and est. Yet some fewe refuse this 
rule, as good, II, little, much: Renownd &c: haue no comparison, 
some want the positive, as former, formost, vnlesse first will 
stand: some forme out of themselus as lesse, lesser &c. 
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Declensions 

Two declensions suffice vs. The first makes the plurall by putting 
(s) to the singular, as Horse, Horses &c: yet haue they their 
signes or praepositives, A, of, to, the, o, from &c: 

Nounes betokning possession are best written in the genitive case 
without the pronoune his, as the princes house: not the prince his 
house. 

Some take not (s) in the plurall, as Mouse: plural Mice, Goose, 
Louse, Foot, Tooth. Gold, Rest, silver, Bread &c. want the plural: 
Riches and goods the Singular. 

The second Declension formeth the plurall from y e Singular by put¬ 
ting to n: as Oxe, Oxen, Hose, Hosen. but man and woman make Men, 
and Women, Cowes, kine: Brother Brethren, child, addeth r: as 
childern , in genitive plural childerns. 

Some Nounes have the plural of both declensions; as House, houses, 
housen: Eye, eyes, eyn: shoo, shooes, shooen. 

Pronounes 

Nom: 


Accu 

Possessives My, myne: plural our, ours. Thy, thine, plural your, 
yours. His, Hers: plural Their, Theirs. 

Demonstratives. This, Plural These. That, plural Those: yonne, 
or yonder. 

Interrogatives. who? whose ? whom? being both genitive and 
Accusative. What, whether. 

Relative which: Articles. A, the. Reciprocats, selfe, selves. 
Pronounes are frequently amongst us compounded, as my selfe, our 
selus &c. 


Wee 



/ Wee 

f Thou . 

/ 

> Plur.< 

Sing. 

' 

plur. | 

) 

- Vs 

^ Thee 

( 


you. 


yee. 


Hee, she, That , 
in y e plural 
make They, Then 


Verbe. 

Hath his Tences of present, past, Future, Imperfect and perfectly 
past w 1 -^ circumlocution for most part. 

In formation, the future is made of the present: as of the future 
the Infinite: of the present and preterit, the participle present 
by addition of ing. 

The passiue is syntacticaly expressed. 

The persons are three: the 2d, and 3d singular of the present, are 
made of the first, by adding est, and eth; or z, s. The tyme past 
is varied by est in y e 2d person singular. The 2 persons of the 
future terminal alike. 

The persons plural reserue the terminations of the first singular, 
but in old tyme they added this particle en to them not inelegantly, 
as loven &c. 

Our verbs be likewise personal, as you se: and Impersonal as 1. 

Love: 2. louest: 3. Loveth: Impersonal behoveth, yrketh. 
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Active, and Neuter: the first when (am) is joyn'd w*-* 1 the participle 220 
past, as I am Loued , thou art &c. The 2d w c h may not be so joyned 
as Live, dye. 

Foure Conjugations we haue: The first bringetn the preterit from the 
present, by adding ed: Thus: 

Present: Loue, Lovest, Loue &c. Infinitive: Love. 

Loveth. 

Preterit: Loued, loued'st, plural: Loved &c. part.pres, loving. 

loued. throughout 

Future: Loue, loue. Loue &c. preterit: Loued. 

[f.96] Many Verbes suffer abreviation: as for sayest, sest, should, 
shoud: &c. Some leave out e, as in lovedest, loved'st. Som in the 
preterit haue t, for ed, as blush't for blushed, and sometymes d is 230 

rejected if they end so: as Lent for Lend. Many vary not at all in 
the preterit as cast, cost, hurt &c. 

The 2nd Conjugation changeth the present into the preterit by chang 
of vouels, or consonants: as 


r present: shake. 

I preterit: shoke. 

<Future: shake. 

Part, present: shaking. 
vpart. past: shaken. 


/ shake. 

plural I shooke. 

) shake. 

I and divers others. 


Except: Am, art, is: plural: are &c: be &c: preterit: was, wast, 240 

was, or. Were, wert, were: plural: were &c: Future: Be: plural: 
be: Infinitive: Be. participle present: being, Participle past, 
bene. 

A into o, as breake, broke, brake: i into a, give, gave, participle: 
given. i into ea, as reed, read &c. Some make aw: as see, saw, 
participle: seene. oo, makes o: as choose, chose, participle: 
chosen, etc. 

The 3d conjugation is of aj, y, aw, ow, all which are changed into 
ew. 


( Present: 

slay. 

(fly- 

/ draw. 

fknow. 


/ past: 

slew. 

y \ flew. 

aw .1 drew. 

ow: < knew. 

250 

1 Participle: 

slaine. 

(. flowne. 

{. drawne. 

Lknowne. 



Sometymes into i and o: 


, present: 
j | past: 

( participle: 


Byte. 

Bitte. 

Bitten. 


rHyght. 

o : J Hoght. 

\ Hoght. 


/ present: Lye. 

Somtymes into aj, ou. J past: Lai. 

(.participle: Lyne , Layne. 


ffynd . 
ou / found. 
I found. 


/present: fall, 

aw J past: fell. 

{ participle: fallen. 


(Howld. 
ou j Held 

■ Howlden. 


some of the 1 Conjugation 
have y e forme of 2d & 3d as 
j Hew, hewed, hewen 
{Mow, mowed, mowen. 
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The 4 Conjugation puts the tyme past for y e present, by changing 
both vowells and Consonants: following the terminations of the first 
Conjugation ending in d or t. 

( stand. present:\ Wolle wolt, wolle. 

" stood. such are past: > would, would'st, would. 

future: J woll &c. 

present:: can, canst. 

The Infinites are of them: Past: 3 could. 

Present: [Sholle, sholt, sholl. 

Past: ( should &c. The other Tenses are defficient of 

both. 

More of this Conjugation are: Heare: past: Heard: Sel, sold: Tell, 
Told: Feele, Felt &c: Dare durst: May, Mayst. May, Might w c ^ 2 want 
the other Times. 

Finally certayne Verbes naue the forme of all 4 Conjugations, as 
Hang, Reach, Cleaue, sheare, sting &c. 

Participles 


Are included in their Verbs. 


Adverbs. 

Some be quantitative, as altogether, &c. Qualitative numeral: once 
twice &c. Temporall, Today, yesterday, &c. Local Heere, yonder, 
&c. Affirmative, X, yea. Negative, noe, not, nay &c. Vocal. Ho, 
hai, &c. Exhortative, as so, therefore &c. of similitude, as euen , 
so, likewise &c. Some of quality formed of Nownes by adding ly 
verry, verily, name, namely. 


Conjunctions. 

Of Coupling as And, also &c. Conditional!, if, except, so that, 
[f.96v] Separating as but, although &c. Either, or: Reasoning, as 
because, for &c. Illative, as Therefore, wherfore, then &c. 


Prepositions 

Some referr them to the Adverbs: they are seperable as, among, 
afore, vnder, Against, before, over, beneath, neere &c. 
Inseparable w°h are euer in Composition as, re, vn: in Re-lease, 
unlearned &c. for other wise they are insignificant. 


Interj ections. 

of Grieving, as ah, alas, oh, o &c. 
Marvailing as, strange, oh me &c. 
Disdayne, as pish, faugh'. &c. 
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Exclaiming, as fie, out vpon it &c. 

Cursing as A Mischief &c. 

Threatning: as Woe, Sirrah &c. 290 

Laughing, as ha, ha, &c. 

Forbidding, as goe too &c. 

Silence, as, hist, peace &c. 


The second parte 
of Regiment, 
or 

SYNTAX. 

Apostrophus. 

Rejecteth a vouel in the begining, or ending of a word, its note 
is (') as Th'ofspring of th'inner man &c. as also before the con- 300 
sonant h. as a man to'have vi wives &c. It is pitty we vse it so 
seldome in writing: &c. 

Concord of Nounes. 

Is in number and gender: as ESAU could not obteyne his fathers 
blessing, though HE sought it with teares. 

When a Substantiue and an Adjectiue are immediatly joyn'd together 
th'Adjective must praeceede: as effeminate men. 

The possessor hath the place of the thing possessed in 2 Substan- 
tiues, the former being the genitive case, as mans righteousnesse: 
but if the thing possess'd goe before, then a preposition inter- 310 

veens as youth is the feild of Repentanc. Bacon. 

Sometymes the substantive is lacking: as Without smale THINGS, 
greater cannot stand (i) greater things. 

Superfluitys of nownes are much vsed: as It shall not greive me 
that it perish so it profit him who made vse of it. 

Two singulars we sometymes put for plurall. All men, and women must 
y eald themselues to death. 

He and it are promiscuously vsed. 

Of pronounes. 

A and the are joyned to Common names, not proper: vnlesse by way 320 

[f.97] of Metaphor. 

When a Substantive is joynd w^h an Adjective, thes articles are put 
before the Adjective, as A good cause, is the best wittnesse. 

Some few Adjectiues yet will not admitt this rule, as The Wolfe 
hath many a Lamb destroyed. 

The agrees to any number, A to the Singular onely, vnless joyned 
wth Adjectiues w c h require the plurall, as Conscienc is a thousand 
testemonyes. 

A praeceeds all words beginning w * 11 Consonants, butt before vouells, 
it is turned into An: as He yt hath an Army to conduct, giveth 
pledges to fortune. Except Dipthongs whos first Letter is y or w. 
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Also before H: as Want of mony is an hungry sicknesse. 

Before a participle present A, hath y e force of a gerund: as there 
is some mischief a devising for us. 

The may follow a substantiue proper joyned w"*-* 1 its adjective, as 
This is Phillip the fayre. 

This, That, demonstratiues, and what Interrogative are as sub- 
stantivs, as What Cause justifies Rebellion? This and that other 
are both true. What is sometymes vsed as an Adverb of partition, 
as what for fear, and what for want, the castle was delivered. 

These sometymes signifyeth likenesse. Such as these seldom fayle. 
His, their, and theirs haue a particular vse, and being possessives 
serve for primitives, as my desyre is his profits companion. 

My, thy, our, your, and their, goe before words: but myne, thine, 
ours, yours, hers &c. follow like genetives: as this house is hers: 
His is vsed both wayes. 

Adjectives of Quantity be coupled pronounes: as He was Learned, 
wise, stoute &c: in these non exceeded him. 

Comparatives agree w^h the particle than; It is more darke than 
night. It is commonly, but very corruptly written then: by some 
in such occasions. 

The Superlatiue is joyned to the comparatiue the preposition 
of as patienc is of all virtues, the best. 

More and Most are added to the Comparative and Superlative 
elegantly, as: when I saw he neglected me, I was the more readyer 
to depart &c: He is of men the most proudest: yet this is seldom 
vsed, because few know it. 


Of Verbs. 

Verbs accord with Nownes in number and person, as I am satisfyed. 

Yet I my selfe, and y r selves agree to the first person, you, 
thou, it, thy selfe & your selus to the second. All other nounes 
and pronouns to the third. I, thou, we, he, she, they, who gouerne, 
except in the verb Am. Me, vs, thee, her, them, him, whome are 
gouerned of y e verb. 

Impersonalls are w^h vs as the Latine, onely (it) goeth ever before. 
In y e future we seldome expresse the person. Feare God, honoure y e 
King. 

Some pronouns gouerned of the verbe, are oft repeated, as J feare 
they are brought to distresse, because they wanted what they writt 
for. 

A verb plurall is required, to a singular Noune of Multitude, as 
where an enemy is fallen, ther looke for spoyle. 

[f.97vj Two verbs encountring, as in y e Latine, the Latter shall be 
Infinitiue, onely the Signe (to) interpos'd, as you may and ought 
to rejoyce when God is glorifyed. Yet may, doe, can, shall, will, 
dare &c: being in the Transitiue admitt not the signe, as In Euill 
I may not follow you. 

To, Set before an Infinitive alone without another verbe, changeth 
it into a noune: as To Loue, and be wise no man may attayne. 
Exception: haue, and am, require a participle past without any 
signe; as I am contented, Thou hast enjoyed: but if they import 
necessity then elegantly they joyne to the Infinitiue w^-h its signe: 
as You are to take care of pride as the worst of Sinns. 
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The tymes of verbes are thus expressed. 

The present by the pronounes I, as I Loue &c. or doe loue. 
Imperfect, I Loued &c: or I did loue &c: The preterit: by Haue: as 
J haue loued. The pluperfect by had, as J had loved. 

The future by shall or will: as I shall Loue, or will Loue &c. 

The Imparative: Loue, or Loue thou. Let him Loue, &c. 

The Optative and Subjunctiue differ onely in signes from the 
Indicatiue, as, would god, I pray god, god grant: when, though, 
should, would &c. 

Verbs Irregular differ onely in the Imperfect, and participle of 
the prefer fence as: To beare: Imperfect: I bare, or bore: parti¬ 
ciple preterit: borne &c: but of this enough before in y e rules. 
Passives are made of the participle past, and y e verbe substantiue. 
Am, as I am Loved &c. 


of Participles. 

A participle present to which prepositions are matched cause the 
prepositions to supply the place of gerunds as In Louing, of Loving. 

of Adverbs. 

Adverbs of likenesse, and Tyme are promiscuously taken, as As he 
went to such follyes, it happned Ill for him. 

Adverbs in stead of Relatives: Riches are needlesse, where they are 
not vsed. 

Some Aduerbs in the meeting of Substantive and Adjective cause (a) 
the Article to follow the Adjective as It is to light a labour to 
striue for words. 

Adjectiue adverbialy vsed being compared may haue th'Article the 
preceede them as The more constant you are, the Lesse she respects. 


of Conjunctions. 

Neither, and Either are sometymes placed in the beginning of 
Sentences, and words: as Neither he that plants, nor he who waters 
is anything &c: Either by vertue Seeke renowne, or be satisfyed w^b 
y e condition. 

When the comparison is in quantity (So) is vsed and, as: the one 
before, the other after: sometymes they are vsed for one another, 
but in comparatives of quality: on the Contrary. 

And, sometymes occupieth the beginning of a Sentenc: but then it 
signifies Admiration: as And, what a miracle it was to see him 
heere. 

Conjunctions of divers sorts are taken one for another: as hut 
neither could y u well give it, nor he justly take it. Here but is 
not a severing, but conditionall Conjunction. The Same is of And. 
[f.98] For a Cause-Redditive, doth sometymes Sever, as: You may hap 
to orecome him, for all his confidence. 
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of Prepositions. 


Prepositions are joyned wth Accusative cases of pronouns, as I 
require you for Gods Loue to heare me. 

Ward, wards, &c: answer versus &c. in Latine: as he turnes his face 
to the Eastwards like a persian. 

The preposition of hath a genitiue, datiue, and Ablatiue force, as 
For of him, & by him, and in him, that is God: are all things. 

Some praepositions are defective, as. Religion, and Riches seldome 
meete in the same person, for Touching Religion; or the like. 

But If more then any: as Had I but knowne: for If I had &c. 


Of Interjections. 

Interjections may elegantly begin or end an expression: as Alas', 
for the poore man, for the poore man alas'. 
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TEXTUAL NOTES 


3-5, 14-18 Written in the left-hand margin. (See Introduction, 

p. .) 

6 "in this" after "haue" crossed out 
12 common] comon discourse] "discource" with "s" superimposed 
16 learning] learnig 

22 Sss] second lower-case letter is a long "s" 

29 picturing] following Jonson; MS: picturing 

30 Flatt,] Flatt: 

32 is] is is 

36 henc,] henc. 

37 vs,] vs. 

42 latter,] latter. 

44 don , ] don. 

52 OV i; ] OV i 

53 say,] say. 

54 defying.] defying: 

57 wheroff] w written over t 

61 h, 1, r] h; 1. r 

66 commeth] cometh 

68 church] u written over ie 

73 dose.] dose: 

76 without] withot 

77 &c.] &c: 

81 follows.] follows: 

86 English Saxons] following Jonson; MS: Eng-Saxons (line 
divided at the hyphen) him.] him: 

87 Latine.] Latine: 

89 muse.] muse: 

90 Faction.] Faction: 

93 5a d ] zeta superimposed on z 

95 aide] i superimposed over y Author &c:] Author &c Ea] e 
written over A 

96 boy,] boy; 

97 Rout, &c:] Rout; &c buye &c.] buye &c: 

99 consonants] consonatnts 

112 object] MS: accent over "o" crossed out 

115 insociable] following Jonson; MS has no accent mark 

118 infusion] following Jonson; MS: infusion 

122 Nounes,] Nounes. 

123 blanket] following Jonson; MS has no accent mark 

146 Finite] Finie 

147 Nownes] Evelyn appears to have begun to write "Names" 

151 marg. "some call a nown the before verbe." crossed out 
154 Foeminine] Foem: 

158 iTheefe]: conjecturally supplied from Jonson 

159 three] thee 

161 Baronet,] Baronet. 

181-2 Goose, Louse,] Goose Louse: 

182 Gold, Rest,] Gold: Rest j &c.] & 

186 Women,] Women 

187 childern ,] childern. 
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189 housen:] housen. 

195 ours.] ours, they. 

201 A,] A. 

212 z,] z. 

215 singular,] singular. 

223 Foure] written over "Three" 

230 preterit] preterit: blushed,] blushed. 

240 Am,] Am: 

244 broke] may be brooke participle] following Jonson; MS "pi:" 

245 saw,] saw. 

246 seene.] seene, 

247 chosen,] chosen. 

250 brace points from aj rightwards to the synopsis of slay 

251 brace points from "pres./past:/partic" rightwards to synopsis 
of byte 

253 aw] MS has "aw, ou" at end of previous line; "aw" appended 
and bracketed here as parallel with ou. MS also has brace 
pointing leftward from synopsis of fall to labels 
258 are of them:] are: of them. ("of them" seems to be a later 
addition squeezed into place) 

260 defficient] defficient: 

261-2 Tell, Told: Feele.] Tell. Told Feele. 

264 Verbes] "Conjugations" struck out; present word inserted 
Conjugations,] Conjugations. 

269 altogether ,] altogether. 

270 Heere, yonder,] Heere. yonder. 

277 Separating] catchword: "Seperating" 

282 now illegible form deleted before re 

283 insignificant] insignificat 

285 Grieving] first "i" written over "e" o] 6. 

286 strange,] strange. 

300-1 consonant] consonat. 

306 immediatly] imediatly 

307 th'Adjective] th'Ajective 

309 case,] case. 

312 "gr" deleted after "the" Without ] Withot 

320 names,] names 

321 Metaphor.] Metaphor: 

322 Adjective,] Adjective. 

324 rule,] rule. 

326 onely,] onely. 

327 plurall,] plurall. 

329 "before" inserted 

341 likenesse,] likenesse. 

343 primitives,] primitives. 

344 thy] they 

346 vsed] written over now illegible syllable 
350 commonly] comonly 
359 with] wth 

365 Latine,] Latine. , (it)] (il) 

371 Multitude,] Multitude. 

372 es ending deleted from "enemy," 

374 interpos'd,] interpos'd. 

376 signe,] signe. 


an" inserted 
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385 I, as] I. : as I Loue] I. Loue "or do loue" inserted 

386 I Loued] I. Loued 

388 shall Loue] shall. Loue 

391 second "as" deleted after "as," 

397 Am,] Am. 

402 taken,] taken. 

416 "before" deleted before "the one" 

417 another,] another. 

423 Here] Her 

425 Sever,] Sever. 

435 person,] person. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


All citations from Jonson’s English Grammar are taken from the 
edition of C.H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1947) 
Vol.VIII, pp.453-553. Page references are given in brackets. 

20 Twenty fowre: Follows Jonson, although by 1650 the recog¬ 
nition of j and v as separate letters of the alphabet was well-nigh 
universal. However, Evelyn himself frequently observes the older 
convention. On the omission of upper-case x, see Evelyn's discus¬ 
sion, 1.91. 


27-31 This material on the four ways of sounding vowels is 
taken directly from Jonson (p.468) who in turn took it from 
Mulcaster. The only deviations from the examples in Jonson are 
delaying instead of debating, and swerving instead of severing. 

32-3 The material on a is a drastic abridgement of Jonson, 
who describes it as "lesse, then the French a", except when 1 
follows (p.471). 

34-9 The material on e is drastically abridged from Jonson 
(pp.471-2). Evelyn follows Jonson in descriptions and (greatly 
reduced) examples. The only possible departure is that Jonson 
describes the sounding of e "with a meane opening the mouth" - note 
here as well the omission of the preposition of. 

40-1 The first sentence of the entry on i has no counterpart 
in Jonson. 

43-5 Repeats part of the material on o in Jonson (pp.475-6). 
However, the pronunciation of the sound in throat ("throte " in 
Jonson) is there described as being sounded "sharp, and high", 
neither don nor bought are examples, and the sound of ou is said to 
be diphthongal, rather than "like A". 

46-8 The first sentence of the entry on u/v has no counter¬ 
part in Jonson. In the second sentence, the part regarding con¬ 
sonantal v, Evelyn was misled by the omission of a line in Jonson 
from a section taken from Mulcaster. According to Mulcaster, the 
letter was a consonant when used initially in a syllable before a 
"sounding vowel", or finally before a "qualifying" (i.e., the so- 
called "silent") e. Evelyn, following Jonson (p.479), has run 
together the description of the former with an example of the 
latter. 

49-51 The note on the derivation of w is not in Jonson. The 
rest is a drastic abridgement (p.479), the notation "hov" apparently 
standing for Jonson's extended entry on the aspirated w. 

51 suppose: "for example". 


52-4 


A drastic, sometimes confusing abridgement of Jonson's 
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account of y (pp.479-80), except for the opening statement on pro¬ 
nunciation, which has no counterpart. Evelyn was perhaps influenced 
here by Jonson's discussion under w; at any rate, he is describing 
the pronunciation of the letter, not the sound which the letter 
signals. 

56 w th B: Ionson is naturally in our language: "[mickle, 
pickle, etc.] were better written without the c. if that which wee 
have received for Orthographie , would yet be contented to be altered. 
But that is an emendation , rather to be wished, then hoped for, 
after so long a raigne of ill-custome amongst us" (p.487). 

57-8 Represents a tiny part of Jonson's account of c (p.480, 
483) . 

59 Not in Jonson. Again, as with the entry under y, Evelyn 
is describing the pronunciation of the letter. 

60 No counterpart in Jonson, except for the mention of the 
"nether-lip" (p.483). In contradistinction to the previous entry, 
Evelyn here seems actually to be describing the sound itself. 

61-4 Closely follows the first part of Jonson's entry on g 
(p.484, 487), except for the reference to d, which presumably 
refers to the pronunciation of the letter, and for "gud in Scotch". 
The "more tender" /d 3 / pronunciation is called by Jonson "ever 
weake". 

65-73 Generally epitomizes Jonson's account of h, ch, gh, ph 
and rh, sh, and t h (pp.495-6). The only departures are the "hiss¬ 
ing" description of sh and the note appended to t h about the 
difficulties non-native speakers have with the sound. Church is 
not one of the examples of ch in Jonson (though it is in 
Mulcaster)). Jonson discusses h and its digraphs last, out of its 
normal alphabetical sequence. 

69-70 B: Ionson would . . . expunge it: "Gh Is only a piece of 
ill writing with us: if we could obtaine of Custome to mend it, it 
were not the worse for our Language, or us: for the g. sounds just 
nothing [cf. Evelyn's 'little'] in trough, cough, might, night. &c. 
Only, the writer was at leisure, to adde a superfluous Letter, as 
there are too many in our Pseudographie " (p.49b). 

74-7 Follows Jonson's entry on k closely (p.487), except for 
the statement on pronunciation, which again must refer to the pro¬ 
nunciation of the letter itself. Knife is not among Jonson's 
examples of initial kn. 

78-81 Closely follows Jonson's entry on 1 (pp.487-8), except 
for a misreading of the section on doubling, which reads, "It is 
seldome doubled, but where the Vowell sounds hard upon it . . 

85 euer attended w^h u: cf. Jonson (p.491), "For, the English- 
Saxons knew not this halting Q. with her waiting-woman u. after her 
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88-9 sea is not one of Jonson's examples in his much longer 
discussion of s (pp.491-2). 

92-3 "or 53(3": Not in Jonson; Evelyn again confuses the name 
of the letter and the sound that it stands for. 

94-7 This quick overview of "diphthongs" (actually digraphs) 
is a digest of Jonson (pp.498-9), with eate as the only new example. 
However, in Jonson buie is represented as a variant of bu ye; it is 
not clear whether this is Evelyn's intention. Evelyn does not 
discuss oa and ee, which Jonson treats as superfluous combinations. 

98-103 A wholly inadequate digest of Jonson, pp.499-501. 
Aiding is one of several examples of a "diphthong" making up a 
syllable. To Evelyn's final comment, compare Jonson (p.500): "Here 
order would require to speake of the Quantitie of Syllabes , their 
speciall Prerogative among the Latines and Greekes: whereof so much 
as is constant, and derived from Nature, hath beene handled already. 
The other which growes by Position , and placing of letters, as yet 
(not through default of our Tongue, being able enough to receive 
it, but our owne carelesnesse, being negligent to give it) is ruled 
by no Art". He then sets forth his own opinion. 

104ff The Accent: The first paragraph seems to reflect 
personal observation on Evelyn's part, plus the following passage 
on Bacon's Advancement of Learning, book VI, chapter 1: 

As for Accents of Words, there is no need, that 
wee speake of so small a matter; unlesse, perchance, 
some may think it worth the noting, that there hath 
bin exact observation made of the Accents of Words, 
but not of the Accents of Sentences; yet this, for 
most part, is the generail Custome of all men, that 
in the close of a Period they let fall their voice, 
in a demand they raise it, and many such like usages. 

The remainder, from line 111, is a drastic abridgement of Jonson 
(pp.502-4). 

106 desiderable: "desirable". The last OED citation is 
dated 1675. 

118-19 the last save one: Jonson states (p.503), "Nounes 
ending in tion, or sion, are accented in antepenultima". This 
seems to indicate that the assibilation of this ending occurred 
between the working dates of these writers; i.e., between 1625 and 
1650. However, Evelyn does, though probably erroneously, accent 
his first example as infusion; this appears in Jonson accented over 
the u. 

130-5 A reasonably accurate resume of Jonson (p.504). 

However, Jonson's derivative of love is lover; and wise and 
otherwise, not in Jonson, is a rather poor, not to say etymologic¬ 
ally unsound, example of compounding. 
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137-8 Man is Jonson's example (p.505) of a finite word, "which 
varieth his number with certaine ends". Good is not one of Jonson's 
examples of an infinite word, "which varieth not"; his examples are 
true, strong, and running. 

147-8 The Richard of Richards: Jonson's example is "The Henry 
of Henries" (p.506). 

154- 9 This classification of the noun into six genders is 

taken directly from Jonson (pp.507-8). The references to Latin, 
however, are Evelyn's own, and he seems to be referring to the 
Latin grammar tradition of Lily and others, which illustrated Latin 
noun concord with the demonstratives hie or ille by English pronoun 
concord with the natural or semantic gender of the noun. Earlier 
Latin grammars usually listed the six genders included here, plus 

a seventh, "common of two". 

155- 6 save in the word ship: Jonson's comment reads, "a ship 

excepted: of whom we say, shee sayles well, though the name be 
Hercules, or Henry, or the Prince" (p.507). 

158-9 The Common of three as the Latine: This cryptic remark 
can perhaps be clarified with reference to its longer counterpart in 
Jonson (p.508): "Sixt, is the Common of three Genders, by which a 
Noune is divided into Substantive and Adjective. For a Substantive 
is a Noune of one only Gender, or (at the most) of two. And an 
Adjective is a Noune of three Genders, being alwayes infinite". 

This passage is taken in essence from Ramus; it demonstrates the 
impossibility of maintaining for English a classification system 
in which "substantive" and "adjective" are made subcategories of 
"noun" on the basis of Latin and Greek grammatical inflections. 

163 miniardizing: (also migniardizing ) "caressing treatment, 
affected delicacy of behavior or appearance"; now obsolete: all OED 
citations are from the seventeenth century. Jonson's parallel 
comment (p.508) reads, "Names, which are spoken in a kind of 
flatterie, especially among familiar friends and lovers . . .". 

163-4 Jake for John &c. George excepted: examples not in 
Jonson. John Evelyn had an older brother George, as well as a son 
of that name who died in infancy. Jake and Jack were inter¬ 
changeably used, and probably pronounced alike. This is one of 
Evelyn's rare excursions into personal linguistic experience. 

165 divlish: Jonson cites divelish (p.509) as an "adjective 
of likeness" formed from a substantive with the addition of -ish, 
as distinct from the "diminution of adjectives", of which whitish 
is an example (p.508). 

167ff The section on comparatives is a fair approximation of 
Jonson's (pp.509-10), save that the latter uses wise as his example. 
The comment "vnlesse first will stand" (172-3) is Evelyn's addition. 

174ff An epitome of Jonson's chapters on the declensions 
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(pp.510-13), except that horse is not among Jonson's examples of 
the "first declension". The comment "Yet haue they . . . from &c:" 
(11.176-7) is appended by Evelyn. 

192 "He, she, that": follows Jonson, even to the folio read¬ 
ing which mistook yt as the occasional abbreviation for that. 

206 w^ circumlocution for most part: added by Evelyn to his 
digest of Jonson (p.514). 

216 not inelegantly: Jonson (p.515) emphatically believed that 
the loss of the plural personal endings was "a great blemish to our 
tongue". 

218-19 Impersonal as . . . y rketh: Evelyn has confused things. 
Jonson (p.516) gives love, lovest, loveth as personal forms, which 
have three persons, as opposed to the impersonal, "which onely hath 
the third person". Evelyn's prior example you se is not in Jonson. 

244 brake : Jonson's examples for the past of break are brake 
or broke, with broke or broken for the past participle (p.519). 

245 i into ea, as reed, read &c.: The Folio reading of this 
passage in Jonson is "long i into e". Herford and Simpson emend it 
to "long e. into short e." (p.519). The present form of the verb 
for Jonson is reede. 

250 flowne: Evelyn omits Jonson's first listed participial 
form flyne, in favor of his alternative (p.521). 

251 Hoght: Jonson's preterite form of this archaic verb is 
Heght. Preterite hoght is listed in OED as an erroneous form 
attributable to the pseudo-archaisms of Spenser. 

257 Wolle, etc.: Evelyn takes this directly from Jonson, 
though the forms were certainly archaic before the mid-seventeenth 
century. So too with sholle (1.259) to which Jonson appends a 
marginal note, "An old English word, for which now we commonly use, 
shall, or shawll" (p.523). 

266-7 This specific remark about participles is not in 
Jonson. Evelyn is here simply striving for traditional complete¬ 
ness, having already borrowed Jonson's enumeration of the parts of 
speech. 

271- 2 yea and hai are not included among Jonson's examples. 

272- 3 Exhortative . . . likewise &c.: Evelyn misread or mis¬ 

understood Jonson's comments on these points. As adverbs of 
exhorting, Jonson lists "So, so. There, there" (p.525), emphasizing 
the element of repetition; and among his examples of adverbs of 
"similitude, and likeness" is "even so", unseparated by a comma. 


274 


verr y, verily: not among Jonson's examples, although he 
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does list "True, truly". 

276 so that: not among Jonson's examples of a "conditioning" 
conjunction. 

278 Illative: Jonson's entry is considerably more informative 
(p.527): "Inferring, by which a thing that commeth after, is con¬ 
cluded by the former". Then is not one of Jonson's examples. 

283 insignificant: Jonson declares that the "inseparable" 
prepositions "signifie nothing" (p.526), which is probably Evelyn's 
meaning. 

2_84ff Evelyn's discussion and classifications of interjections 
depart significantly from Jonson's. I cannot trace them to any 
other specific writer, though similar classifications occur in 
traditional Latin grammars like Lily. 

300- 1 From this point, Jonson often quotes literary sources 

as examples, which Evelyn does not necessarily follow. The first 
illustration here was suggested by Jonson’s quoting from II 
Corinthians iv 16 (p.528), and the second by an inexactly quoted 
line in Chaucer's Troilus: "A man to'have beene in prosperitie”. 

301- 2 It is pitty . . . &c.: Jonson (p.529) is considerably 

more positive: "Yet considering that in our common speech, nothing 
is more familiar [than the use of contractions], (upon the which all 
Precepts are grounded, and to the which they ought to be referred) 
who can justly blame me, if, as neere as I can, I follow Natures 
call?" 

307 effeminate men: suggested by Jonson's "effeminate 
Writers" (p.530), a portion of a quotation from Gosson's School of 
Abuse. 

309 mans righteousnesse: part of an unidentified longer 
quotation in Jonson (p.530). The quotation from Bacon (1.311) 
is not in Jonson, though it is structurally identical with another 
quotation from an unidentified source. 

312-13 Jonson attributes this quotation (p.531) to Sir Thomas 
More. 

313 (i): the early equivalent of "i.e." 

314-15 quotation is not in Jonson. 

316-17 Evelyn's example does not follow. Jonson's example 
(p.533) makes it clear that he means two nouns singular in number 
combine to force a plural agreement of verb and/or pronoun: "All 
Authority, and Custome of men, exalted against the word of God, 
must yeeld themselves prisoners". 


323 A good . . . wittnesse: suggested by Jonson's "A good 
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conscience is a continual feast” (p.534). 

324-5 The Wolfe . . . destroyed: Jonson illustrates this 
dubious point with a quotation from Chaucer, ending, "The Wolfe 
hath many a Sheepe, and Lamb to rent", but he was illustrating his 
point in the first line: "Under a Shepheard false, and negligent" 
(p.535). 

328 testemonyes: Jonson, "witnesses" (p.535). 

330-1 This quotation reminiscent of Bacon is not in Jonson. 

332 Want . . . sicknesse: not in Jonson. 

333-4 Jonson's quotation (p.536), from Norton's Orations of 
Arsanes, is "But there is some great tempest a brewing towards us". 
The use of a here involves not the indefinite article, but a 
reduction of the particle on. 

336 Suggested by Jonson's quotation from Chaucer, "Chaunticleer 
the faire". 

338-41 None of these illustrations is in Jonson. 

343 my desyre . . . companion: suggested by the last part of 
Jonson's quotation from Chaucer (p.538): "my will, was his wills 
instrument". 

345 "this . . . hers": Jonson (p.539), "These lands are mine, 
thine, &c." 

347 At this point Jonson begins a new chapter, "Of the Syntaxe 
of Adjectives". 

347-8 He was . . . him: An echo of Jonson's quotation from 
Chaucer (p.539): "And he was wise, hardy, secret, and rich, / Of 
these three points, nas none him lych." 

349 Example not in Jonson, for whom the "particle" is then; 
cf. 1.350. 

353 Example not like those in Jonson, but styled after them. 

355-6 Examples not in Jonson. One wonders, in fact, how 
naturally these made-up examples came to Evelyn, for the double 
comparison does not otherwise occur in his writings. 

359 I am satisfyed: Jonson (p.540), "I am content", among 
others. 

360-1 Your selves and it both occur in the original folio of 
Jonson, although A.V. Waite in her edition of the Jonson Grammar 
(1909) changes the former to our selves and deletes the latter. 
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368-70 I feare . . . writt for: not in Jonson. 

372 where . . . spoyle: the example is defective. Evelyn was 
so intent on patterning it after Jonson's that he lost track of what 
he was illustrating. Jonson's example is taken from Lydgate (p.542): 
"And wise men rehearsen in sentence, / Where folke be drunken, ther 
is no resistance". According to Herford and Simpson, this form of 
concord was very important to Jonson; present evidence makes it less 
so with Evelyn. 

373-7 The examples have no close counterparts in Jonson. 

Note that the first statement holds true only for ought. The 
statement of the Latin parallel (1.373) is Evelyn's own. Jonson 
(p.543) indicates that the to is not used with dare "when it is 
intransitive". 

378-83 Examples are not in Jonson. 

384ff This segment on the formations of the verb is sufficiently 
different from Jonson to represent independent observation - or at 
least what vague independence fidelity to a Latin model can afford. 

"By the pronounes J" (1.385) is puzzling; Dr C.L. Barber has 
suggested (in a private communication) that Evelyn intends the 
present tense to be identified by the preceding pronoun alone, 
without any other tense marker: the first person singular and all 
the plural persons are, after all, otherwise indistinguishable from 
the "infinite" in the present tense. 

398-400 Not in Jonson. 

402-3 As he . . . for him: not in Jonson, though structurally 
close to Jonson's example. Jonson's point here is that adverbs of 
time and of likeness use the same forms, in this case, as. 

404-5 Riches . . . vsed: not in Jonson, though patterned 
after his in the use of the relative where. 

408 for words: Jonson (p.546), "for names", quoting from 
Jewell's Defense of the Apology of the Churche of England. 

410 The more constant . . . respects: not in Jonson, though 
patterned after his examples. At this point, Jonson continues his 
chapter with a discussion of prepositions, which Evelyn makes the 
subject of a new heading below. 

411ff Evelyn patterns his examples after Jonson's, but does 
not copy them. 

419 The closest usage of and in this manner cited in the OED 
is that defined, "In expressing surprise at, or asking the truth of, 
what one has already heard", with earliest citation c.1788. Yet 
Evelyn has taken this from Jonson (pp.549-50), who began his 
"Execration upon Vulcan" in precisely this manner. 
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428-9 Evelyn's example being too narrowly patterned after 
Jonson's, it is not illustrative of his point. Jonson, quoting Sir 
Thomas More (p.546), varied the expression in a number of ways to 
illustrate a pronoun object of the preposition. 

430-1 he turnes . . . persianz not in Jonson. 

432-3 Evelyn seems to have totally misunderstood Jonson, who 
gives of the force of the genitive case: to, the dative; and from, 
off, in, by, and others unspecified, the ablative (p.547). Evelyn 
may have been misled by Jonson's wording and his spelling of off 
as "of" into thinking that of had a "force" of all three cases. 
Evelyn's Biblical illustration is not in Jonson. 

434-5 Religion ... person: patterned after Jonson's example 
from Sir John Cheeke (p.548) and subsequent explanation. 

436 Illustration not in Jonson. 

437-9 Has no counterpart in Jonson. 


Jonson has one additional chapter "Of the Distinction of Sentences" 
(pp.551-3). Evelyn has, on the remaining half-page after "The end", 
added, for his own information, a listing of the Anglo-Saxon alpha¬ 
bet, Gothic capitals, and Latin manuscript abbreviations (see 
facsimile, p.134 above). 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF MIDDLE ENGLISH a, ai and f 
IN SURREY, KENT AND SUSSEX 


By DAVID NORTH 

One of the most important contributions made by linguistic geography 
to other branches of language study is its ability to uncover the 
linguistic history of a region. The spatial diversity of language 
often owes its existence to the juxtaposition of forms reflecting 
different chronological stages in the development of a single item: 
even within a fairly small area, localities may be distinguished by 
differences in the rate of adoption of innovations or, on the other 
hand, in the extent to which older features are retained. What 
appears to be a purely synchronic geographical survey often incor¬ 
porates a diachronic dimension: as de Saussure suggested, "geo¬ 
graphical diversity should be called temporal diversity". 1 

The purpose of this article 2 is the examination, mainly from 
the historical point of view, of two phonological items in the 
speech of elderly life-long residents of thirty-one rural com¬ 
munities in the counties of Surrey, Kent and Sussex. The data is 
drawn from two sources: (i) the results of the Survey of English 
Dialects (SED), and (ii) the results of my own fieldwork. The 
majority of the informants were born in the thirty years between 
1880 and 1910; almost all of them were men and most had been in 
agricultural employment. The localities are listed below. The 
county numbers - 34 (Surrey), 35 (Kent) and 40 (Sussex) - are those 
used by SED; the SED locality numbers are preceded by 0, and the 


localities visited 

by 

myself are numbered 

in < 

a new series beginning 

at 11. 





34(Surrey) 

01 

Walton-on-the Hill 

04 

Outwood 


02 

East Clandon 

05 

Thursley 


03 

Coldharbour 

11 

Dunsfold 

35(Kent) 

01 

Stoke 

07 

Appledore 


02 

Farningham 

11 

Shottenden 


03 

Staple 

12 

balding 


04 

Warren Street 

13 

Chiddingstone 


05 

Denton 

14 

Smarden 


06 

Goudhurst 

15 

Burmarsh 

40(Sussex) 

01 

Warnham 

06 

Firle 


02 

East Harting 

11 

Turners Hill 


03 

Sutton 

12 

Rotherfield 


04 

Fletching 

13 

Robertsbridge 


05 

Horam 

14 

Bolney 
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17 Funtington 
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15 Poynings 

16 Washington 

A generalized system of phonemic oppositions was constructed 
to serve as a framework for comparison between localities. The 
members of this system are termed "diaphonemes" and each presupposes 
the existence of regular lexical correspondences between dialects. 
Diaphonemes are enclosed by rounded brackets (). The diaphonemes 
of Surrey-Kent-Sussex English (SKSE) to be examined here are (ei) 
and (ai); realizations of these diaphonemes when followed by final 
and preconsonantal (1) have been excluded, as have examples of (ai) 
before (r). Stressed syllables only are considered. 

SKSE (ei) continues Middle English (ME) a and ai and corres¬ 
ponds to the /el/ of RP English. The following description takes 
into account every example of isolative (ei) recorded in the written 
sources. 3 The phonetic realizations of each diaphoneme are grouped 
into "allophonic types", since for purposes of comparison it is 
necessary to reduce the large number of variants recorded in the 
region to manageable proportions; these types are believed to be in 
free variation in the dialects in which they occur. The allophonic 
types of SKSE (ei) are the closing diphthongs [ei], [ml] and [ei], 
the long monophthong [£:] and the centring diphthong [ea]. 4 

The allophones of the [ei] type begin with unrounded front 
vowels, of which the most open is slightly more open than Cardinal 
3, and move towards [l], an unrounded front vowel slightly closer 
than Cardinal 2 and retracted, e.g.: 

[gelt] "gate" (40.17) 

The [ml] allophonic type includes closing diphthongs beginning with 
unrounded front vowels more open than those of the [ei] type, and 
moving towards [l], e.g.: 

[grnlt] "gate" (35.04) 

All closing diphthongs beginning with unrounded centralized front 
or fully central vowels and moving towards [i] are grouped into the 
[ei] type, e.g.: 

[weit] "wait" (35.12) 

The allophones of the [£:] type are long unrounded front 
vowels in the half-close — half-open range, e.g.: 

[me:t] "mate" (40.04) 

Finally, the [ee] allophonic type comprises a series of centring 
diphthongs beginning with unrounded front vowels, half-open or 
closer, and moving towards [s], an unrounded central vowel between 
half-close and half-open, e.g.: 


[street] "straight" (40.04) 
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The modern geographical distribution of the allophonic types 
of SKSE (ei) allows the probable historical development of this 
diaphoneme in the region to be deduced. There is no evidence that 
the ME distinction between a and ai is ever maintained in modern 
SKSE dialects, and the sound which can most satisfactorily be taken 
as the point at which these two ME phonemes merged and as the basis 
for all subsequent developments in SKSE is [e:]. According to 
Dobson, ME a and ai had merged as [£:] in the dialects of eastern 
England in the fifteenth century. 5 Map 1 shows that the SKSE [£:] 
allophonic type is concentrated in a small but coherent area in 
north-eastern Sussex. This map also shows that the [sa] type, which 
must have developed from [£:], is confined to this same area. 

These two archaic and non-standard types, then, are retained only 
in a small peripheral part of the region. 

Since the [£:] and [ea] types occur relatively rarely in the 
region, even in the area identified above, it is possible to indi¬ 
cate their distribution simply by placing symbols on the map at the 
localities concerned. Generally, however, spatial differentiation 
on the phonetic level takes the form of variation in the frequencies 
of the allophonic types which realize a particular diaphoneme. It 
is necessary, therefore, to adopt a quantitative approach by calcul¬ 
ating for each locality, on the basis of the available sample, a 
percentage frequency for each variant. These frequencies can be 
mapped by means of "isopleths", which are analogous to the contour 
lines on Ordnance Survey maps. Isopleths are assigned certain con¬ 
stant and regularly spaced values and enclose localities at which 
the feature under examination occurs with similar frequencies. Map 
2 is constructed in this way, and shows the frequencies with which 
the [ei] allophonic type occurs throughout the region. 

In the development of RP, [e:] < [£:] < ME a, ai was diphthong¬ 
ized to [el] about 1800, 6 and a similar process must be responsible 
for the [El] allophonic type in SKSE. The older SKSE [£:] type must 
have been diphthongized to [El], a development which was probably 
reinforced by the corresponding [el] in RP. Indeed Wright suggested 
that ei (= [ei]) was almost always due to the influence of RP when 
found in English dialects, implying that it had replaced the indig¬ 
enous sounds ea, ia, e (= [Ea, la, £:]) in southern England. 7 

Map 2 shows that the [El] type is now dominant over most of the 
region; its frequency falls below 75% in three areas, of which the 
first two are contiguous: the central northern part of the region 
along with northern and eastern Kent; central Sussex; and the 
extreme south-western corner of Sussex. The frequencies tend to 
decrease towards the central northern area. The advantage of such 
maps is their capacity for clarifying the historical perspective of 
a synchronic geographical presentation: sources of innovations and 
the direction and relative speed of their diffusion can be deduced 
from the patterns revealed. 

Before proceeding further, a number of points can be made about 
the pattern presented on Map 2. It is highly improbable that the 
[ei] type has evolved independently in the separate areas in which 
its frequency is high, but very likely that [El] < [e:] once covered 
the whole region and has been replaced in certain areas by 
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innovations having a common source in the central northern part of 
the region, where the frequency of [ei] is now lowest. 

Map 3 shows that the source of the innovations which are tend¬ 
ing to replace [ei] is the London area, suggesting that the features 
concerned are probably associated with London English. Although 
the frequency of these innovations tends to diminish with increasing 
distance from the source, this is not a uniform process: some 
adjacent localities, equally distant from London, are sharply 
differentiated in the extent to which they have retained the older 
[ei] type (e.g. 35.04 and 35.14, 40.01 and 40.11). 

Non-linguistic factors must now be considered in order to 
account for this irregular patterning. A comparison of Maps 2 and 
3 shows that there is a close relationship between the progressive 
linguistic zones - northern and eastern Kent on the one hand and 
central Sussex on the other - and the areas associated with the 
main communication routes from London to the coastal urban centres 
of Dover and Brighton respectively. This is a recurrent pattern in 
the linguistic geography of the region, and it suggests that these 
routes - along with the intermediate towns - have acted as channels 
for the diffusion of innovations from the London area. The small 
isolated area in south-western Sussex in which the frequency of 
[ei] falls below 75% probably owes its existence to the innovations 
jumping from London to the urban area around Portsmouth, which then 
acts as a subsidiary source of diffusion for its immediate rural 
hinterland. The development of these communication routes and the 
expansion of the towns which they serve began in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and intensified during the following hundred 
years. 8 

Map 4 shows the distribution of the [ael] allophonic type. 

This complements the distribution pattern of [£l] in all except the 
central northern part of the region. [eel] is concentrated in three 
separate areas, but the localities at which it occurs relatively 
infrequently are to be found in the north of the region or close to 
one of the areas of relatively high frequency. In view of this 
pattern - and bearing in mind the source of innovation suggested 
above - it is probable that the [ml] allophonic type has a common 
origin wherever it is found in SKSE and that this is to be sought 
in London English. 

This prediction is confirmed by the fact that [ael— 1 al] as a 
realization of RP /el/ is a familiar feature of popular London 
speech. 3 A.J. Ellis implies that this dated from the first half 
of the nineteenth century, 10 but it must have spread into SKSE 
soon afterwards, as Wright uses ai ([al]) to symbolize the normal 
reflex of ME a in south-eastern Kent, 11 and [ae 1 ] is now the 
dominant type not only here (35.04, 05) but also at 40.11 in 
northern Sussex. 

[ae 1 ] has clearly been partially replaced in the central 
northern part of the region by a more recent innovation spreading 
outwards from the London area. This is the [ei] allophonic type, 
the distribution of which (Map 5) complements that of the [ei] 
type in this part of the region (cf. Map 2). Gimson notes that 
RP /el/ may be realized by diphthongs of this type not only in 
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popular London speech but also in RP itself. 12 Additional evidence 
for the conclusion that the spread of [ei] into SKSE from London 
speech was later than that of [asl] is provided by the fact that its 
geographical distribution is much more limited and that it only 
occurs to any appreciable extent in the area immediately adjacent 
to the capital. 

It is hoped that this discussion has demonstrated the way in 
which an examination of geographical patterns can illuminate the 
historical development of an item by identifying the dynamics of 
linguistic evolution in a given region and by uncovering the suc¬ 
cessive chronological strata. As in a geological map, features 
representing several stages in relative time may "surface" at 
different places to form the linguistic "landscape" at a particular 
point in absolute time. 

The historical development of SKSE (ei) can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. ME a and ai merge as [e:]. 

2. [e:] diphthongizes to [es]. 

3. [£:] diphthongizes to [ei], which becomes the dominant 
form throughout the region; [£:] and [£e] recede into 
a small pocket in north-eastern Sussex; ([£:] is 
retained sporadically in parts of Surrey). 

4. [al] spreads outwards from the London area, tending 
to replace [cl] in areas where the influence of 
London is strong. 

5. [El] follows [al] in its diffusion from the London 
area, tending to replace it in the central northern 
part of the region. 

The process can be presented diagrammatically: 

ME a ai 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

SKSE 

SKSE (ai) corresponds to RP /al/ and its principal source is 
ME I. At the SED localities, the data for this diaphoneme is taken 
from my own analysis of the sample contained in the tape-recordings 
obtained by the fieldworkers. This has been necessary since, as 
Orton and Wakelin point out, there are often inaccuracies in the 
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written recordings made at these localities. 13 

The allophonic types of isolative SKSE (ai) are all closing 
diphthongs moving towards [ l ] : [ai] , [al] , [al], [ai] and [hi]. 

The allophones of the [ai] type begin with [a], an unrounded 
central vowel between half-close and half-open, or unrounded and 
centralized front or back vowels which are half-open or slightly 
lowered from the half-open position, e.g.* 

[«lt] "right" (35.07) 

The [ai] allophonic type consists of diphthongs beginning with 
unrounded front vowels in the half-open — open range, e.g.: 

[lark] "like" (40.02) 

The diphthongs included in the [at] type begin with unrounded back 
vowels in the half-open — open range, e.g.: 

[fatt] "fight" (34.11) 

Diphthongs with open starting-points intermediate between [at] and 
[at] constitute the [at] type, e.g.: 

Indit] "night" (35.01) 

Finally, all variants beginning with rounded back vowels are 
included in the [ul] type, e.g.: 

[htute] "height" (40.11) 

This last type is only found in localities with [al], from which it 
has developed by a process of rounding. 

Map 6 shows the distribution of the [al] allophonic type. It 
seems that this feature, in the south and east at any rate, has 
tended to recede away from the centre and north of the region, and 
the corridor through south-eastern Kent between two areas of 
relatively high frequency must represent the division of a pre¬ 
viously unified [al] area. The sporadic occurrences of [ai] in 
other parts of the region and, in particular, the further area of 
fairly high frequency in the extreme west of Sussex, suggest that 
this allophonic type was once widespread throughout the region, but 
has subsequently retreated before the advance of more recent types. 

This conclusion is consistent with the historical evidence. 
According to Dobson, [ai] was an early stage in the development of 
ME J in the Great Vowel Shift, 14 and seems to have been established 
in the predecessor of RP in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 15 It is clearly archaic and has receded away from the 
communication routes and urban areas where the influence of London 
is strong (cf. Map 3). 

In SKSE the starting-point of early Modern English [si] was 
subsequently lowered towards the front of the mouth ([al]), the 
back ([al]), or the fully open central position ([at]). Each of 
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these possibilities is represented by an allophonic type in SKSE, 
but their distribution patterns are complicated and it is difficult 
to arrive at a probable sequence of historical development. The 
distribution of the dominant types at each locality is incorporated 
into Map 7, the full significance of which will, however, be con¬ 
sidered later on. 

The discussion so far has concentrated on variation at the 
surface phonetic level. Weinreich, however, has drawn attention to 
the need to examine phonetic items in relation to the systems in 
which they function and to discover how they are marshalled into 
the system of oppositions prevailing in each dialect. 16 Similar 
allophones may occur over a large area, but this superficial iden¬ 
tity might conceal the fact that the same sound fits into its 
system in a different position and functions differently in each of 
the localities where it is part of the phonetic inventory. The 
need, then, is for a phonemic approach in which the system at each 
locality is analysed on its own terms. 

The allophones of a particular phoneme are often found to 
cluster around a "norm" or "target"; quantitative data permit an 
analysis of this clustering and the identification of the "peak" 
where the frequency is highest, e.g. (ai) at 34.02 where [al] has 
the highest frequency: 


al (6%) 


al (24%) 


al 

oil 


( 6 %) 

(34%) 


ai (27%) al (3%) 


/ai/ will be described as the "phonemic type" of (ai) at 34.02. 

There may, however, be more than one area of concentrated dis¬ 
tribution of free variant allophones, 17 in which case there is more 
than one phonemic type. For purposes of comparison, it is convenient 
to classify phonemic types by levelling them under representative 
labels, in the same way that allophones were grouped into allophonic 
types. 


It is now possible to examine and compare the ways in which the 
opposition between two vowel diaphonemes is maintained in different 
localities, and the quantitative methods adopted enable theoretical 
probabilities to be calculated. For example, at 35.15 SKSE (ei) 
occurs as a single phonemic type /El/ (its probability is therefore 
1) , but (ai) occurs as /al/ (with a probability of 0.65) and /el/ 
(0.35). Therefore, out of a total of one hundred theoretical mini¬ 
mal pairs distinguished by the (ei : ai) opposition, there is a 
probability that sixty-five will be of the /ei : a 1/ type, and 
thirty-five of the /ei : el/ type. Such an analysis can be carried 
out for each locality and the distribution of each type of opposition 
can be mapped. 


From the descriptions given above, it will be clear that the 
diaphonemes (ei) and (ai) are generally both realized in the same 
portion of "phonological space" 18 by closing diphthongs moving from 
unrounded vowels in the half-open — open range towards [t]. The 
necessity for maintaining an adequate "safety margin" between the 
allophones of (ei) and those of (ai) within the individual systems 
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is illustrated by the confusion that can occur between different 
systems; for example in my own speech, [ael] for SKSE (ei) has often 
been understood as a realization of RP /al/. The ways in which 
this important opposition is maintained in the various local systems 
in SKSE will now be examined. 

The phonemic types of (ei) are /El/, /ael/, /"ei/, /es/ and /£:/, 
and those of (ai) are /si/, /al/, /al/, /ai/ and /til/. The types 
of opposition found and the classification of these combinations is 
shown in the table below: 


(ei) 



/ai/ 

/ai/ 

/til/ 

/hi/ 

/hi/ 

/El/ 

Al 

A2 

A3 

A4 

A5 

/ael/ 

B1 


B3 

B4 

B5 

/El/ 



C3 

C4 

C5 

/ea/ 

Dl 





/£:/ 

El 






It is immediately clear that the two types of opposition in which 
the diaphonemes would be in danger of merging, */ael:al/ and 
*/ei:el/, are avoided altogether. Also, to introduce a diachronic 
perspective, the two archaic phonemic types of (ei), /£a/ and /£:/, 
only combine with /el/, the most archaic type of (ai); thus types 
Dl and El reflect aspects of older phonemic systems, from the 
period before the two diaphonemes came to be realized in the same 
portion of phonological space. 

Only seven of the fourteen attested oppositional types are 
ever dominant in any locality: /ei:ai/, /£l:al/, /£l:ai/, /El:ai/, 
/ael:’al/, /ael:al/ and /£l:dl/. Map 7 shows how the region can be 
divided on the basis of the distribution of the types dominant at 
each locality; the distribution of the same types when in a 
minority is also indicated. 

The problem of how to distinguish (ei) from (ai) has been 
solved in several different ways by the various dialects of SKSE, 
and the same methods tend to be used consistently throughout a 
number of well-defined areas. The location of the boundaries is 
obviously determined to a large extent by the diffusion of the 
various allophonic types, e.g. the preponderance of [ai] for (ai) 
in the Al areas, and of [ael] for (ei) in the B3 and B4 areas. 

The fact that the two diaphonemes are strictly kept apart, however, 
and that the two theoretically possible oppositional types */ael:al/ 
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and */e\:s1/ are absent, suggests that at this realizational level 
there must be a close and dependent relationship between their 
respective allophonic ranges, which in its turn may be reflected 
in the geographical pattern. Although the diffusion of the [asl] 
allophonic type of (ei) seems to have been determined to a large 
extent by the location of the principal communication routes from 
London to the South Coast urban centres and must therefore have 
exerted strong external pressure on the local systems, it may be 
that the presence of the /al/ phonemic type for (ai) in a stable 
system may itself have been responsible for the failure of allo- 
phones of the [ael] type to infiltrate into the system from outside 
to realize (ei). Again, a pre-existent /Si/ or /ai/ phonemic type 
for (ai) may have allowed the allophonic range of (ei) to be 
extended into the [asl] region when speakers became aware of this 
type. On the other hand, the entry of [ael] into a system as a 
realization of (ei) may have caused the allophones of (ai) to be 
retracted towards [al]. Such possibilities illustrate the need 
for systemic factors to be taken into account when examining geo¬ 
graphical patterns, although it is often impossible to establish 
the probable sequence of cause and effect, which may in any case 
differ from one local variety to another. Much of the importance 
of structural dialectology, however, rests in the way in which it 
illustrates this complex interplay between the synchronic and 
diachronic and between the internal and external aspects of 
linguistic evolution. 

This article has been offered as a contribution to the study 
of English historical phonology in Surrey, Kent and Sussex. At 
the same time, I have tried to demonstrate the importance and use¬ 
fulness of a geographical approach to such problems. An examination 
of the relationship between time and place permits the establishment 
of a sequence of development and the identification of the dynamic 
geographical patterns involved. A comparison of the latter with 
non-linguistic factors can help to explain the direction of 
linguistic change, but, as the concluding exercise in structural 
dialectology has shown, external influences are balanced by internal 
systemic considerations. 
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